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Official Call for the Twenty-sixth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 
To the Members of the Conference of Executives of American 

Schools for the Deaf: 

The twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf will be held 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 20-24, 1954, for the purpose 
of conducting the necessary business, including reports of 
the officers and chairmen of standing committees, the elec- 
tion of officers and executive committee members, and such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting. 

Howarp M. Quiatey, President 
RIcHARD G. Britu, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE I. C. E. C. 


The International Council for Exceptional Children, Na- 
tional Education Association, will hold its annual meeting 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28-May 1, 1954. The section 
for teachers of the deaf is under the direction of Dr. Truman 
L. Ingle, President, Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, and Superintendent of the Missouri State 
School for the Deaf. The headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The regular Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf (The Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf) will be held in St. Louis, Mo., June 14-19, 
1954, under the auspices of the schools for the deaf in the 
St. Louis area. The headquarters for the Convention will 
be at the Chase Hotel. The theme for the meeting is 
“Let’s Face the Issues.’’ 
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National Approach to the Education of 
Deaf-Blind Children 


ANNETTE B. DINSMORE! 


Consultant, Services for the Deaf-Blind 
American Foundation for the Blind 
New York, N.Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE National Study Committee on Education of Deaf- 
Blind Children held its first meeting on July 12, 1953, 

at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. The fact that 
such a committee exists, the reasons for its coming into 
being, and the purpose for which it was organized should 
prove of great interest to educators generally. The forma- 
tion of this committee reflects increasing public recognition 
of the problems concerning education for the deaf-blind 
child in the United States. To those of us who have long 
been aware that the situation is urgent, this development 
offers encouragement that something can and will be done. 
We at the American Foundation for the Blind, a national 
private organization established to coordinate work for the 
blind through research and consultation, are in a particu- 
larly strategic position to see the overall picture. Since 
the inception of a department offering service to the deaf- 
blind in January, 1946, each year has brought to our atten- 
tion more and more doubly handicapped children in need 
of schooling for whom no immediate plan can be made. 
Our register alone, which is far from complete, shows 190 
deaf-blind children in this country under twenty years of 
age as of April 1, 1953. Of these 116 are not in schools of 
any kind, and despite the fact that 54 have been reported 
uneducable, this still leaves a minimum of 62 in need of 
training. Such figures, however, cannot tell the whole 
story. Requests for our help in locating school facilities 
! As Consultant in Services for the Deaf-Blind of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Annette B. Dinsmore works through state and local agencies 
throughout the country in interpreting the needs of deaf-blind people. She 
has an excellent background for this work, having been trained at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf and has taught in the Florida and New Jersey Schools for 
the Deaf. After losing her sight she took up social service and worked in 
Philadelphia for a number of years before going to Harrisburg as Supervisor 


of Home Teaching with the Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind. She 
has been with the American Foundation for the Blind since 1948. 
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for deaf-blind children are received continuously. Inquiries 
are made by parents, social workers, educators, and inter- 
ested friends, and come through correspondence or personal 
contacts. These facts have brought home to us in sharp 
relief the situation of the child who must be kept waiting 
indefinitely until it may be too late. 

Although the incidence of deaf-blindness in this coun- 
try is low for adults and children alike, the degree of 
service needed by such people is proportionately high, due 
to the severity of the double handicap. The difficulties 
involved in teaching children who are both blind and deaf 
are manifold. Those of us who have had experience in 
teaching the deaf realize at once that deafness is the major 
problem in the education of the deaf-blind. Although in 
the preschool area, blindness is the stumbling block in 
initial physical adjustment, when it comes to developing 
mental concepts, reasoning power, language and speech, 
deafness must be given primary consideration. We do not 
mean to minimize the complication of blindness, but we do 
want to emphasize the importance of avoiding exaggerated 
emotional reactions toward it, and of keeping the picture in 
proper focus—with deafness the greater barrier to normal 
relationships and mental growth. This fact should not 
only be given more general recognition, but it should be 
understood clearly by educators of the deaf and of the blind. 

A teacher of deaf-blind children must, therefore, have 
thorough groundwork in the education of the deaf, using 
the oral method plus additional instruction in the adapta- 
tions necessary for this highly specialized work. There is 
the age-old question, of course, as to whether it is worth 
while taking time in an attempt to teach speech to the deaf 
child who seems incapable of learning it. However, in 
view of the terrific impact of the double handicap, every 
effort should be made to give the deaf-blind child training 
in the use of and understanding of oral speech. 

A teacher of deaf-blind children must be capable of an- 
alyzing child behavior, an ability characteristic of all good 
teaching, but which is absolutely imperative in working 
with a child whose only means of expression is through a 
variety of non-language behavior patterns. In recruiting 
teachers either for training or immediate employment, care- 
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ful consideration should be given not only to background 
of education and experience, but also to personality. The 
potential teacher should be calm, poised, patient, yet with 
the spark of inherent enthusiasm which gives her confidence 
in her own ability and in the child’s capacity for learning. 
Education and specialized training are important factors, 
of course, but they must be combined with the native 
ability to understand the child, recognize individual dif- 
ferences, and apply techniques accordingly. She will need 
flexibility, spontaneity and warmth, the ability to accept 
the hostile, irritable child who is aggressively rebelling 
against the limitations of his handicaps. 


Events oF HIsTorIcAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The shortage of trained teachers has always been a great 
problem. For this reason experimental training courses 
sponsored jointly by Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, and the American Foundation 
for the Blind were given in the summers of 1949, 1950 and 
1951. These were offered with graduate credit at the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, under the coordination of 
Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director.2 Designed to present the 
special techniques needed in the teaching of deaf-blind 
children the courses comprised instruction in the vibration 
method, motokinaesthetic skills, braille, the psychological 
aspects of blindness, and other related subjects. Lectures 
and demonstrations with children were given in 1949 and 
1950 by Mrs. Maureen N. Gittzus, Principal, Deaf-Blind 
Department, Perkins Institution, and in 1951, by Miss 
Inis B. Hall, Principal, Deaf-Blind Department, California 
School for the Blind. The prerequisite for admission to 
the courses was training and/or experience in the oral 
method of teaching the deaf. While a number of students 
took the work, a comparative few actually entered the 
field of teaching deaf-blind children. Those who did, 
however, were able to start programs in their respective 
schools and as a result, departments for the deaf-blind 
were opened in the Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, 


2 Dr. Lord is now Coordinator of Special Education, Los Angeles State 
College. 
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and in the Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 
Each of these departments has been maintained success- 
fully and is being expanded. Nevertheless, the experience 
showed that it would be impractical to continue to recruit 
teachers in this manner, and tentative plans were made 
for a more adequate solution. 

Accordingly, during the early months of 1952, the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind requested the two organiza- 
tions of administrators in the education of the blind and 
in the education of the deaf to appoint committees to study 
the whole question on a nationwide basis and to consider 
the possibility of planning jointly for regional schools. 
The committees were appointed as follows: From the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
(C.E.A.S.D.)—Chairman, Dr. John E. Bryan, President, 
Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind; Joseph E. Healy, 
Superintendent, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind; 
John M. Wallace, President, Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind; Dr. Truman L. Ingle, Superintendent, 
Missouri School for the Deaf; Egbert N. Peeler, Super- 
intendent, North Carolina State School for the Blind and 
the Deaf; Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent, Central 
New York School for the Deaf. From the American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind (A.A.I.B.)—Chairman, 
Frank Johns, Jr., Superintendent, Connecticut Institute 
for the Blind; Dr. John E. Bryan, President, Alabama 
Institute for Deaf and Blind; Wallace J. Finch, Super- 
intendent, Michigan School for the Blind; J. M. Woolly, 
Superintendent, Arkansas School for the Blind; Joseph E. 
Healy, Superintendent, Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind; Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind. 

Tentative plans were made to schedule a meeting of 
Mr. Johns’ committee during the biennial convention of 
the A.A.I.B. in Louisville, Kentucky, July, 1952. Although 
these plans did not materialize, a discussion was held with 
a number of educators interested in the problem, including 
Mr. Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, Perkins Institution, 
and it was agreed that a joint meeting of both committees 
(A.A.I.B. and C.E.A.S.D.) lasting for several days would 
offer an opportunity for constructive study and analysis of 
the situation. 
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In the fall of 1952, the newly elected president of A.A.I.B. 
reorganized the committee as follows: Chairman, Frank 
Johns, Jr., Superintendent, Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind; Dr. John E. Bryan, President, Alabama Institute 
for Deaf and Blind; Edward J. Waterhouse, Director, 
Perkins Institution for the Blind; Wallace J. Finch, Super- 
intendent, Michigan School for the Blind; Paul C. Mitchell, 
Assistant Principal, New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. 

Mr. Waterhouse suggested that a two to three-day meet- 
ing be held in April, 1953, at Perkins Institution, Water- 
town, Massachusetts, following the annual convention of 
the International Council for Exceptional Children in 
Boston, so that it would be possible for a number of persons 
attending the I.C.E.C. convention to remain for this special 
conference. It was felt that various aspects of the problem 
of educating deaf-blind children could be presented formally, 
followed by discussions and demonstrations of methods, 
using children enrolled in the Deaf-Blind Department. 
Here also would be an opportunity for the A.A.I.B. and 
C.E.A.8.D. committees to meet together and present reso- 
lutions, if indicated. The American Foundation for the 
Blind agreed to sponsor the conference jointly with Perkins 
Institution and accordingly, notices and invitations were 
distributed setting the dates for April 13-15, 1953. 

The conference at Watertown may well be recorded as a 
highlight in the history of the education of the deaf-blind, 
since the subjects presented and the discussions following 
each represented the thinking of outstanding specialists in 
a variety of related fields. The agenda included: 

Introductory Remarks—Edward J. Waterhouse, Direc- 
tor, Perkins Institution. 

“Present Resources and Present Needs’—Annette B. 
Dinsmore, Consultant, Services for the Deaf-Blind, Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 

“Means of Determining a Deaf-Blind Child’s Educabil- 
ity’—S. O. Myers, Headmaster, Condover Hall, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

“Training Teachers of the Deaf-Blind’—Dr. Francis E. 
Lord, Director, Horace H. Rackham School of Special Ed- 
ucation, Michigan State Normal College. 
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Demonstrations of Methods of Instruction—Mrs. Mau- 
reen N. Gittzus, Principal, Deaf-Blind Department, 
Perkins Institution, and her staff. 

“Vocational Goals for the Deaf-Blind Child’’—Peter J. 
Salmon, Executive Director, Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Advantages and Disadvantages of Integrating the Deaf- 
Blind Child in the Regular Residential Program’’—Tape 
recording of a conversation between Dr. Berthold Lowen- 
feld, Superintendent, California School for the Blind, and 
Inis B. Hall, Principal, Deaf-Blind Department. Discus- 
sion led by Thomas K. Kline, Superintendent, Illinois 
School for the Deaf. 

In addition to those who led the discussions as shown 
above, the conference was attended by more than fifty 
persons including the following administrators and special- 
ists: M. Robert Barnett, Executive Director, American 
Foundation for the Blind; Kathern F. Gruber, Assistant 
Director, American Foundation for the Blind; John Yale 
Crouter, Principal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf; Fred 
L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent, Central New York School 
for the Deaf; Dr. Truman L. Ingle, Superintendent, Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf; Mrs. Ina E. Hubbard, Principal, 
Missouri School for the Blind; Joseph E. Healy, Super- 
intendent, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind; Mrs. 
Marion H. Grew, Superintendent, Washington State School 
for the Blind; Edward H. Brayer, Principal, New York 
State School for the Blind; John M. Wallace, President, 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind; Louis J. Bettica, 
Director, Services for the Deaf-Blind, Industrial Home for 
the Blind; Wallace J. Finch, Superintendent, Michigan 
School for the Blind; Alan Y. Crouter, Superintendent, 
Mystic Oral School for the Deaf; Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, 
Specialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency; Mabel Talbot, Prin- 
cipal, Deaf-Blind Division, lowa School for the Deaf; Sophia 
K. Alcorn, Supervising Principal (retired), Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf; Margaret H. Gruver, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

Resolutions were drawn up jointly by the two committees 
and adopted by the conference as follows: 
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“To further the program for educating deaf-blind child- 
ren, it is recommended that a permanent committee be 
established consisting of representatives of schools for the 
deaf, schools for the blind, dual schools for the deaf and 
the blind, and the American Foundation for the Blind. It 
is recommended that, for the present, the deaf-blind com- 
mittees of the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind and the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, together with representatives of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, constitute this committee, and 
that Mr. M. Robert Barnett, Executive Director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, be requested to serve as 
Provisional Chairman. 

“This committee is hereby requested to plan a program 
of research into the problems connected with the health 
and education of deaf-blind children. 

“This committee is requested to explore the possibility of 
establishing regional schools for the deaf-blind, and also 
a special school to serve as a center for research, for teacher 
training, and for preparing children for acceptance into 
schools for the deaf and/or blind. 

“The delegates recognize the serious problem of obtaining 
teachers for the deaf-blind. They commend the effort of 
those organizations which have carried out programs for 
teacher education and recommend that these be continued 
and expanded if possible, with college credits being awarded 
for such training. 

“The committee is asked to stimulate further conferences 
on the education of deaf-blind children.” 

In his capacity as Provisional Chairman, Mr. Barnett 
called the meeting in Washington, D.C. (July 12, 1953), 
in order to clarify administrative details and status of the 
committee. The members of the A.A.I.B. and C.E.A.8.D. 
committees were asked to participate and in addition, using 
his prerogative as indicated in the resolutions, Mr. Barnett 
invited executives from each of the schools with established 
departments for the deaf-blind. During the course of the 
meeting, the members agreed that the group be called the 
“National Study Committee on Education of Deaf-Blind 
Children,” with Mr. Barnett as Permanent Chairman and 
Mr. Waterhouse as Secretary. It was decided that the 
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membership of the National Study Committee itself should 
consist of the joint committees of the A.A.I.B.andC.E.A.8.D., 
plus representatives from each of the schools with special 
departments for the deaf-blind and representatives from 
the professional staff of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 

Those present at the Washington meeting were: M. 
Robert Barnett, Executive Director, American Foundation 
for the Blind; Dr. John E. Bryan, President, Alabama 
Institute for Deaf and Blind; Frank Johns, Jr., Super- 
intendent, Connecticut Institute for the Blind; Edward J. 
Waterhouse, Director, Perkins Institution for the Blind; 
Egbert N. Peeler, Superintendent, North Carolina State 
School for the Blind and the Deaf; Wallace J. Finch, Super- 
intendent, Michigan School for the Blind; Lloyd E. Berg, 
Superintendent, Iowa School for the Deaf; Kathern F. 
Gruber, Assistant Director, American Foundation for the 
Blind; Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent, Central New 
York School for the Deaf; Mrs. Marion H. Grew, Superin- 
tendent, Washington State School for the Blind; Annette 
B. Dinsmore, Consultant, Services for the Deaf-Blind, 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

The American Foundation for the Blind had prepared 
written material offering suggested plans and objectives 
in developing regional facilities and a possible national 
center for research. Briefly these suggestions covered the 
following points: 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH 

SreciFic OBsEcTIVES: 1. Research—psychosocial study 
of the child; ophthalmology, otology and audiology; meth- 
ods, techniques and skills needed in the education of the 
deaf-blind child; analysis of individual differences based 
upon degree and duration of each handicap. 

2. Service—case-finding, child analysis, placement; teach- 
er recruitment, training, placement; criteria for evaluation 
of existing programs, improvement and/or expansion, initia- 
tion of new regional schools; consultation service; financial 
assistance to regional schools. 

REQUIREMENTS: 1. Location. 2. Physical Plant 
and Equipment. 3. Personnel. 4. Financial Backing. 
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REGIONAL SCHOOLS 

Specific OBJECTIVES: 1. Locate all deaf-blind children 
within region. 2. Provide education for such. 3. Main- 
tain standards of uniformity. 

REQUIREMENTS: 1. Location. 2. Physical Plant 
and Equipment. 3. Personnel. 4. Financial Backing. 

It was decided that the questions involved required 
further detailed study, and sub-committees were recom- 
mended, chairmen to be appointed by Mr. Barnett. 

On August 24, 1953, the following sub-committee chair- 
men were named: Teacher Training—Lloyd E. Berg; Re- 
gional Planning—Egbert N. Peeler; National Center Plan- 
ning—Annette B. Dinsmore; Finance—Dr. John E. Bryan; 
Research Needs and Planning—Wallace J. Finch. 

A second meeting of the National Study Committee has 
been called for January 25-27, 1954, to be held at the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 


SomE DETAILED CONSIDERATIONS PRESENTED 
TO THE COMMITTEE FOR STUDY 
Case-Finding 

In order to locate our deaf-blind children, it would be 
necessary to utilize every available public and private 
resource including child welfare and health agencies, special 
education and public school systems, as well as agencies 
for the blind and for the deaf. Complete medical data, 
together with information about physical and mental de- 
velopment, should be obtained, with particular attention 
given to those children at present committed to mental 
institutions or otherwise pronounced uneducable. It is 
important to study the influence of the home environment 
and early training upon the deaf-blind child. His reaction 
toward various personalities in the past and present ex- 
perience should be noted carefully. All of these factors 
ought to be considered before any evaluation of his poten- 
tial mental capacity is made. For such study we might 
enlist the combined skills of psychiatrist, psychologist, 
and social worker. This team could analyze the effect of 
deaf-blindness upon the child’s personality. Emotional 
instability, under such circumstances, does not always in- 
dicate that the child is uneducable. It can be a normal 
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reaction, showing sensitivity and awareness. Case-finding 
must be thorough enough to ensure that no child be over- 
looked now or in the future. 


Individual Differences 


In further consideration of the deaf-blind children now 
on register, it may be of some significance to note that only 
one-fourth to one-third of them are totally deaf and totally 
blind, while a smaller proportion yet have been so from 
birth. The highest percentage seem to be those who have 
been deaf from birth, i. e. unable to acquire speech and 
language through hearing, with a partial loss of vision. 
The degree of loss of sensory perception, together with 
the duration of each impairment, makes it imperative 
to adapt methods of instruction accordingly. There are 
the children who suffer a partial loss of either sight or hear- 
ing with a complete loss of the other sense. There are the 
children who retain a degree of sight and also a degree of 
hearing. ‘There are those who became handicapped in 
late childhood or early adolescence after they had acquired 
patterns of speech and language. When facilities are ex- 
panded sufficiently, efforts can be made to teach young 
adults who, having been deaf-blind from early childhood, 
have grown up in absolute ignorance. Some of these 
display a considerable amount of native intelligence despite 
their lack of language understanding. There are far too 
many who fall into this last category and they represent 
the tragedies of our educational system. 


Regional Planning 


The National Study Committee is charged with the 
responsibility of developing an overall plan for a solution 
to the problem. It is preparing to draw up suggestions 
for a national center for research through which facilities 
can be improved and expanded to meet the need on a re- 
gional level. It may be recommended that regional schools 
be established in strategic locations throughout the country, 
and that such schools constitute a division or department 
within an existing school for the deaf or school for the blind. 
It would seem advisable that the regional school be re- 
sponsible for locating every deaf-blind child within the 
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prescribed limits of the region and be obligated to offer 
each child equal opportunity for an education. There 
would have to be a close interrelationship between the 
national center and the regional schools so that techniques, 
methods, evaluation of progress, analysis of problems, and 
even faculty members could be shared. This can be done 
only if and when the national center is prepared to offer 
adequate consultation service upon request. Schools with 
departments for the deaf-blind already established should 
be utilized to the maximum before new departments are 
initiated, provided that such schools are willing to par- 
ticipate in the nationwide program. 

Since deaf-blind children are widely scattered, it would 
not seem feasible for each state to organize facilities for 
their education. Over a period of years, such facilities 
would inevitably fluctuate with the varying needs within 
the state, and would constitute temporary makeshifts with 
no continuity of service. Again, if each state attempted 
its own program, this would undoubtedly mean a number 
of teachers working singly in larger school setups. No 
teacher can do her best work alone. She needs the stimula- 
tion of sharing ideas and experiences with co-workers and, 
also, the advantage of competent supervision. Certainly 
a teacher undertaking this work is entitled to the highest 
quality of efficient supervision that it is possible to provide. 
This fact alone would justify a regional plan. 

The geographic distribution of deaf-blind children, to- 
gether with density of population, could be the deciding 
factor in the location of the regional facilities, if there were 
now no schools with existing departments for the deaf- 
blind. Under the circumstances, we must first review 
present resources as focal points for drawing territorial 
dividing lines. At present there are six schools with es- 
tablished departments for deaf-blind children. These are: 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, Michigan School for the Blind, 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Washington State School for the 
Blind, and California School for the Blind. 

It is not to be expected that any one school could under- 
take regional responsibility immediately, since this would 
necessitate going through the proper administrative and 
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legislative channels. Those states in the area having no 
provision for deaf-blind children could be approached and 
asked to assume a fair share of responsibility, again follow- 
ing administrative and legislative channels. 

One additional consideration should be kept in mind. 
Segregation of the deaf-blind child ought to be avoided at all 
costs. Constant daily association with other children is of 
the utmost importance in his life. He should have this 
chance to develop natural social relationships, whether it 
be with deaf children, blind children, or with those who have 
normal sight and hearing. It should not be too difficult 
to give him such experiences through planned integration. 
Outside of classrooms, the deaf-blind child could mingle 
freely with ‘the rest of the children enrolled, and it is pos- 
sible that some of them might be able to attend regular 
classes after progressing to academic and vocational sub- 
jects. 

It is hoped that uniformity can be fostered among the 
regional schools, particularly in regard to qualifications of 
teachers, salary classifications, and methods of instruction 
used. We must not overlook the fact that the teachers 
of deaf-blind children in service during the last quarter- 
century have achieved remarkable results, and we must 
never underestimate their successes. However, since the 
departments for the deaf-blind have come into being on an 
individual basis with no specific standards to guide them, 
the result is a variety of programs, each with its own 
strengths and weaknesses. We need to tie the work to- 
gether with a united approach for mutual benefit. 

CONCLUSION 

The National Study Committee on Education of Deaf- 
Blind Children is undertaking an ambitious program in 
proposing the development of regional facilities and a 
national center for research. We have tried to show here 
the fundamental need for the committee, the steps by which 
it was created, and general considerations for its study. 
We have also tried to point out some of the specific prob- 
lems involved in meeting existing conditions throughout the 
country. If, when plans are completely formulated, the 
recommendations of the committee can enlist the interest 
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of those best qualified to promote the enterprise, then it 
will have rendered a service of far-reaching value. Further- 
more, if through this committee, the education of deaf- 
blind children can be organized on a nationwide basis, 
utilizing to the utmost past and present experiences of 
those already serving in this field, then we can look forward 
to a constructive solution which will, at the same time, 
keep pace with improved methods and developing tech- 
niques. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 
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I. THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF— 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


Howarp M. M.A., SUPERINTENDENT 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


So much has been said, and is being said, about the 
training of teachers of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
that it is very unlikely that twenty minutes more of words 
on the subject will make a significant change in the picture 
as a whole. What I say this afternoon may be common 
knowledge to most of you. However, the fact that time 
for a presentation on the subject is allotted in the crowded 
schedule of this organization indicates that the problem 
of the training of teachers of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing is of more than passing interest in the field of Special 
Education. Perhaps the most I can accomplish here is to 
outline the problem as it was and as it is, with the hope 
that our future path may be pointed out in accordance 
with the present day thinking of the leaders in the field of 
the education of the deaf. 

The problem of the training of the teachers of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing is not a new one. It has been with 
us, in America, the past 136 years, or since the founding 
of the first permanent public school for the deaf in this 
country in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. There have 
been eras of relatively good teacher supply, and there have 
been other eras (we are in one now) when the supply of 
teachers was, and is, distressingly short. 

The approach made to the process of training teachers 
of the deaf has changed with the years, and as the diffi- 
culties of the teaching processes have been better under- 
stood. There was atime when women teachers were seldom 
seen in the classrooms. Men teachers were drawn from 


! Papers on the educational problems of the deaf were presented on two 
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the clergy to a large extent, for it was believed that the 
greatest need of deaf boys and girls was an appreciation of 
God and all of His blessings. Religious consecration and a 
missionary spirit were basic qualifications for becoming a 
teacher of the deaf. As the need for teachers grew, some 
of the schools started training programs in an effort to 
coordinate the various techniques growing out of previous 
experiences. The points of view were probably as many as 
there were schools. After articulation, or speech and speech 
reading techniques of teaching, became more firmly estab- 
lished, the entire field of the education of the deaf became 
divided into two camps of professional warfare, centering 
on methodology. The battles that ensued were often bitter. 
They were waged for years. Out of these struggles grew 
the general agreement that all deaf children are entitled 
to oral instruction. Today there are two ways of instruc- 
tion in common use—the combined system which makes 
use of the manual method and the oral method, and the 
pure oral method. Iam not sure a complete truce has been 
arrived at, but there has been a lot of flag waving. 

During part of this time public school administrators 
apparently had not felt the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing to be their problem; anyway they were not 
doing anything about it. Following the advent of the 
oral method of teaching, pressure from various sources 
became greater upon the public schools to establish day 
classes for the deaf. and the officials in the larger cities 
began to make provision for such classes. Horace Mann, 
the first day school for the deaf, was established in 1869 
here in Boston. Once the idea took root, the growth of 
day schools for the deaf and the hard of hearing was fairly 
rapid. As the need for teachers increased, more and more 
training centers came into existence, using the facilities and 
personnel of the residential schools. 

Comparatively few universities and colleges had as yet 
entered the training field for teachers of the deaf. It was 
not until the second world war that a significant change 
took place. This was brought about, I believe, by two 
factors: one, the availability of experienced teachers of the 
deaf to work under university leadership in setting up 
rehabilitation centers for war deafened service men, and 
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two, the tremendous improvements made through war- 
time research in the use of electronic instruments for testing 
hearing, and providing hearing aids powerful enough to be 
of use to these servicemen. Because of these factors there 
was greater awareness by the universities of the educational 
needs created by hearing loss. 

However, it should be noted that this program was 
primarily rehabilitative, not educational. It is not to be 
assumed that persons who directed the procedures at the 
rehabilitation centers could transfer that experience to 
training teachers of the deaf. 

Because of the influence of the universities, speech pa- 
thologists and clinical experts in the hearing field began to 
have more and more to say about how deaf children should 
be taught. Otologists began to express opinions as to the 
schools in which such children should receive their educa- 
tion, and advise their patients, sometimes without the benefit 
of factual information regarding the schools they recom- 
mended, or even as the result of visits to the schools. I 
believe the thoughtful educators of the deaf decry this 
situation, not because speech pathologists and otologists 
have nothing to contribute to the problem, but because 
basically they are not always educators. 

On the other hand, since World War II there has been a 
fairly rapid expansion of university-affiliated training cen- 
ters in residential schools for the deaf. When at one time 
practically all training was done by the residential schools 
for the deaf themselves, now it is the exception for schools 
not to be university or college affiliated. There is general 
agreement that this is sound practice, for universities have 
much to offer in the training of teachers that cannot be 
supplied by the schools for the deaf, and the schools for 
the deaf have much to offer that cannot be supplied by 
the universities. Universities have resources and _per- 
sonnel for research, such as the opportunity to study 
medical and clinical aspects of the hearing problem, 
and other investigative procedures that professional groups 
in the education of the deaf have never had. The 136 
years of experience in the education of the deaf in this 
country have produced a great deal of “know-how” in 
working with hearing handicapped children. Each is 
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deficient alone; together the possibilities are unlimited. I 
believe we can be assured that training programs of the 
future will be cooperative ventures between the public 
school teacher training institutions and the schools for the 
deaf. 


We should be done with the ‘‘tangent”’ experts—as one 
writer puts it—persons who have not had experience in 
teaching deaf children, but who claim to be authorities in 
the field. We should be done with the theorists who, in 
positions of authority, are able to force upon school systems 
untried and often unworkable philosophies of education. 
We should be done with the idea that a general course in 
Special Education qualifies an individual to take over 
classes of deaf children. 


Teachers of the deaf cannot become proficient in the 
art of teaching by reading textbooks, making a few clinical 
studies, and manipulating apparatus in a laboratory. They 
have to work with deaf children, and in a school that is 
well organized and well supervised. This means a school 
of, say, sixty pupils as a minimum. We believe that a 
school for the deaf should have sixty or more pupils in 
order that the classes may be properly graded. Nearly 
every deaf pupil is an individual case in himself and needs 
individual instruction. However, in a small class for the 
deaf, the result is almost nothing except tutoring. We be- 
lieve, in a school for the deaf, that teaching deaf pupils is a 
greater thing than tutoring deaf pupils, and that teaching 
must be done in graded classes. The greatest criticism we 
have of many classes for the deaf in the public school system 
today (but not of day schools for the deaf) is the fact that 
they do not have a sufficient number of pupils enrolled to 
provide for graded classes. One criticism we have of some 
teacher training classes for the deaf in some colleges and 
universities is the fact that their trainees observe classes and 
do practice teaching with the primary group only. There 
should be frequent opportunity to become acquainted with 
the work of advanced classes. Trainees should become 
acquainted with the alumni of the school, to learn what 
those who are products of the school think and do, and how 
they are able to adjust to the problems of the world. 
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The problem we now face, which takes precedence over 
most other problems in this field, is two-fold: first, who 
shall train teachers of the deaf, and second, what shall be 
required of teachers in training for teaching the deaf. It 
is my feeling that before we can, or should, do anything 
further in deciding what constitutes an adequate teacher 
training program, the professional organizations dealing 
with the hearing handicapped, and the universities that 
have training centers for teachers of the deaf, should get 
together to develop mutually acceptable procedures in the 
selection and training of teachers in this field. 

In discussing with a number of educators of the deaf 
the matter of who shall teach the teachers, I find rather 
general agreement that it is highly desirable for those 
teachers to have had actual teaching experience with deaf 
children. This means teaching subject matter as well as 
teaching speech and speechreading, and drill in the use of 
residual hearing. One prominent educator would like to 
require five to ten years of that kind of experience before a 
person enters the teacher training program as an instructor. 
Certainly, successful classroom experience to some extent 
should be a qualifying factor. Many educators feel that the 
only way to understand fully the ramifications of teaching 
at the various levels is to work with the children in class- 
room activities. This approach might, for example, bring 
more closely together the objectives of the speech pathol- 
ogist and the speech teacher of the deaf, insofar as prepara- 
tion for teaching deaf children is concerned. The tendency 
for closer alliance between the universities and the schools 
for the deaf for teacher training purposes emphasizes this 
important aspect of planning. 

Helpful, too, is an acquaintance with the adult deaf—the 
end products of our schools. They have a big stake in the 
problems of educating deaf children—often their own—and 
their experiences and contributions are not to be ignored. 

It cannot be expected that one or two persons shall carry 
the entire instructional program for teachers for the deaf. 
An efficient training center should have four or five persons, 
each with desirable qualifications for carrying on the pro- 
gram in his specific area. 

Finally, instructors in teacher training institutions should 
have a broad knowledge of classroom practices throughout 
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the country, and an objective attitude toward the merits 
or shortcomings of any particular procedure. This attitude 
should be transferred to the teachers in training under their 
direction. 

It seems to me that it is in order to set forth several basic 
conditions which go hand in hand with the generally ac- 
cepted academic requirements for teacher preparation. 
Dr. Walter Cook, dean of the College of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, has devised an aptitude test for 
prospective teachers which in theory estimates a person’s 
potentialities for success in the field. This test was devised 
because experience has shown that a teacher in training, 
although successful in academic pursuits, is not always a 
successful teacher. Such factors as the lack of good per- 
sonality traits, or of liking for children, or of patience, 
negate the academic success the person has achieved. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘born’”’ teacher has non-academic 
capacities for good teaching but may be limited in his 
success as a teacher for lack of formal training. This may 
be the basis for the oft-repeated statement that a person 
with less than four years of college work in education is 
sometimes a better teacher than one with a master’s or a 
doctor’s degree, or the corollary statement that a master’s 
or doctor’s degree in education is no guarantee of success 
as a teacher, although it is possible to possess both! 

The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf has outlined the academic course of study which 
contains the essentials for technical proficiency in teaching 
the deaf. As I have said previously, this outline is in 
general accepted by members of the profession. But we 
must go further than this. Teaching deaf children requires 
an extraordinary degree of patience. The most common 
expression made by visitors to the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf when they have watched a teacher at work in a 
classroom is: “I don’t see how the teacher has the patience 
to do that day after day.”’ The recognition. of this by 
casual observers indicates the high place it occupies in the 
teacher’s repertoire. 

A successful teacher must be able to establish harmonious 
working relationships with the pupils in her charge. Child- 
ren, especially deaf children, depend upon their teachers 
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for so many, many things. Any withdrawal by the teacher 
or any evidence of dislike is destined to break down that 
relationship, resulting in reduced efficiency of the teacher. 
Prospective teachers, therefore, should have a real interest 
in and liking for children. Their reaction to children with 
a hearing handicap should be that of a challenge offering 
an opportunity to help them overcome that handicap to the 
greatest possible degree. 

Physical stamina is needed. No one but the experienced 
teacher of the deaf knows the amount of energy expended 
in a normal school day, especially when working with young 
children. 

Professional curiosity is an asset to good teaching. The 
teacher who does not want to know what new developments 
are taking place in the profession, and who does not con- 
tribute through his or her own experience to the ‘tricks 
of the trade,”’ soon finds himself behind the times. 

Although in this day and age the possibility is rather 
remote of a prospective teacher obtaining experience as a 
houseparent in a residential school before beginning the 
formal training course, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
this type of experience during the training period should be 
provided. It is difficult to find a more practical and effec- 
tive way to become well acquainted with deaf children; to 
learn their problems, the way they think, and the myriad of 
little details that contribute to better understanding when 
working with the children in the classroom later on. 

An objective attitude is highly desirable. No one has 
yet proven there is only one way to teach a deaf child. A 
prospective teacher may be bombarded with many argu- 
ments for this approach and that approach, but through 
it all an objective attitude should be maintained. An open 
mind to all theories by a large group of workers might re- 
solve more quickly some of the prevailing differences. 

No doubt there are a number of other qualities which 
might be added to these. My purpose in mentioning a few 
of them is to support my belief—and I am certainly not 
alone in this—that teaching success cannot be measured by 
academic proficiency alone. 

The length of the course of study has to be considered. 
Some certification requirements call for a valid state cer- 
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tificate in elementary or secondary education, and comple- 
tion of an approved course of study in the special field. 
This might mean a bachelor’s or a master’s degree, depend- 
ing upon whether the entire college course was four years or 
five years in length. Other certificates call for graduation 
from an approved teacher training institution, and special 
training in addition. This special training might be an 
indicated number of hours of college work in selected 
courses. There are educators who feel that a teacher can- 
not possibly acquire enough general background and the 
necessary courses in education for the deaf short of five 
years in college. Other educators say that we cannot expect 
five years of college work and hold teachers in the profession 
when salaries in so many instances are not commensurate 
with the training required. 

At present there is considerable variation in respect to the 
length of the course of study. I do not think many of us 
disagree as to the desirability of four years of college plus 
one year of training in the special field, but some of us have 
to face the unpleasant reality of our inability to pay for 
that kind of service. There are enough of us in this position 
that courses of study terminating with four years in college 
or less might have to suffice. So it appears that a sort of 
dual preparation program will have to continue for some 
time. 

It goes without saying that any form of training these 
days should carry with it college credit. Those who have 
taken training in years past which offered no college credit 
now find themselves in a difficult situation when they try 
to evaluate their work in the process of getting certification. 

Along this line, it does seem that more opportunity should 
be provided for summer school study. I have no statistics 
to prove my point, but I firmly believe that teachers would 
attend summer sessions more enthusiastically if the courses 
offered were more varied and if the teacher did not have to 
travel a thousand miles to a university or a college. Our 
schools are staffed with many teachers who do not have 
degrees, but who would be willing to take summer work in 
order to earn their degrees, if a reasonable opportunity for 
doing this were provided. I know that at least one college is 
trying to do something about this in the midwest, and I 
hope the effort put forth will not be in vain. 
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The matter of training for industrial arts teachers of the 
deaf has received very little attention, it seems to me. 
Emphasis has always been on academic work. At present 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., prepares teachers 
in the field of graphic arts and in home economics. I do 
not know of any other teacher preparing institution that 
offers courses in industrial arts for teachers of the deaf. 
Schools in search of teachers for their shops are forced to 
take tradesmen, so to speak, or to raid the public school 
field for an industrial arts graduate, and to train him on the 
job. I am aware that there are two schools of thought on 
this subject, but I think we can all agree that the first re- 
quirement of any person conducting a class is that he have 
knowledge of the fundamentals in the teaching processes. 

If you will bear with me, there is another aspect of the 
teacher training program that may be worthy of mention. 

The course of study ought to be broad enough to provide 
teachers for hearing handicapped children other than those 
with the single handicap. It is probably an unusual school 
that does not have deaf children with other handicaps, such 
as partial sight, low mentality, or spastic paralysis. The 
Jan. 1953 American Annals of the Deaf, on page 131, 
lists in schools for the deaf 132 aphasic pupils, 56 deaf-blind 
pupils, 99 orthopedic pupils, and 346 cerebral palsied pupils. 
We find as many cases of deafness in schools for the cerebral 
palsied as we find cerebral palsied children in schools for 
the deaf, according to a recent study made at Gallaudet 
College, which will be published. Unfortunately there are 
not enough schools such that each type of multiple handicap 
can be made a specialty, and that children suffering those 
handicaps can attend. It is unlikely that educational sup- 
port will provide schools of this type in the near future. 
In the meantime, those children have to be cared for in the 
existing organizations, or be neglected entirely. ‘There is 
hardly a school for the deaf that is not faced with the 
problem of the slow-learning child. Teachers in general 
shy away from classes of this character. Some states are 
providing especially trained teachers for the mentally de- 
ficient deaf in the institutions for the mentally retarded. 
California, Colorado, and Minnesota are among them. 
The experience in this kind of program is small and what 
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the future may hold for it is uncertain. But if there is 
reason for doing as much as possible educationally for the 
hearing mentally retarded, there must be equally good 
reason in providing the same services for the deaf mentally 
retarded. Teachers are needed for this work—teachers 
who have the necessary background in training to enter 
such a situation and develop educational procedures. This 
is not a problem that can be by-passed in the belief that 
modern drugs will eventually reduce the frequency of mul- 
tiple handicaps. In all probability the opposite will oceur— 
the problem will increase, for modern drugs tend to keep 
alive children with multiple handicaps who in years past did 
not survive. 

The time will come when teachers of the deaf will have to 
be licensed to practice their art. Lawyers have to pass the 
bar examinations, and doctors their state examinations be- 
fore they can serve the public. England now requires 
examinations for teachers of the deaf. In order to have a 
workable licensing or certification plan a look into the 
existing situation will show what has to be done. 

The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, through its Teacher Training and Certification 
Committee, has since 1931 endeavored to set up standards 
for training procedures and certification that are generally 
acceptable to the profession. Prior to 1931 the project 
was in the hands of the present Volta Speech Association. 
Standards are now established, based on long experience. 
These standards have been accepted by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and the Conference of 
Executives. The Conference of Executives, in 1951, adopt- 
ed the present program of minimum requirements for 
training teachers of the deaf. The opportunity for certifi- 
cation by the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf of teachers who meet the minimum require- 
ments of training and experience is now nation-wide. Some 
schools require Conference certification as a condition of 
employment. At the same time it is recognized that Con- 
ference of Executives certification does not have legal status 
in most states. Departments of education set up their own 
certification standards to apply to teachers under the super- 
vision of those departments. 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf has been active for a number of years in the matter 
of certifying training centers among schools for the deaf and 
universities. Here again, it was a matter of necessity 
because no other organization was taking the responsibility. 
Since most training centers were in residential school en- 
vironments there was not too much disagreement with the 
plan. However, when affiliation between schools for the 
deaf and universities increased, the question arose as to the 
feasibility of the Conference of Executives attempting to 
accredit a university which shared in the teacher training 
program, and offered degrees at the completion of the 
course of study. The problem, I understand, is to be aired 
during the course of this convention. It is hoped that a 
satisfactory solution will be found. The fact remains that 
until legal certification processes can be established in all 
states, both as to training centers and as to individual 
teachers, the Conference of Executives should maintain, 
for the sake of holding up standards, some activity in this 
area for those states not yet requiring legal status. 

As I said in the beginning, probably there is nothing new 
to most of you in what I have said. I have carefully 
avoided detailed discussion of the courses recommended by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, as approved in its 1951 meeting, but I have tried to 
bring on what a number of educators believe are essentials 
for teachers of the deaf, in addition to the established course 
of study. 

We in the schools for the deaf need to ally ourselves with 
all agencies exerting an influence on teacher training, but 
at the same time we believe that the point of view of the 
residential school for the deaf should form the core of the 
total program. 

We have come a long way in the past ten years. I look 
forward with great interest to the developments the next 
ten years will bring. It is significant to note that for the 
first time in the history of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, the president of Gallaudet College, 
the president of the Volta Speech Association, the president 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and 
the president of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf are attending a mecting of the Council. 
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Il. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN 
EXISTENCE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


LeonarpD M. Ensrap, M.A., LL.D., Prestipent 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


After writing the following paper, it seemed that the 
contents did not exactly follow the line of thought indicated 
in the title. It might be better to give it the following 
title: ‘“The Present Status of the Education of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing in the United States and Canada.” 

Today it is true that no child with impaired hearing, and 
more particularly the deaf child, need grow up without a 
free education. Due to the increased interest in this phase 
of education the proportion of deaf children who are not in 
school grows smaller and smaller. There is a new concern 
today, however. The 1953 statistical issue of the American 
Annals of the Deaf will reveal the fact that there are 1,185 
children with impaired hearing on waiting lists in schools 
and classes for the deaf in the United States and Canada. 
This is an alarming situation and one that needs some real 
consideration. Of these 1,185 children on waiting lists, 664 
are under six years of age; 340 are in the age range of six 
to ten, and 181 are ten years of age and over. 

However, my assignment is to present the programs for 
education in effect today. It is a large assignment because 
much is being done. Generally speaking, what is being 
done is very good. Legislatures are facing the situation 
realistically in most states, and public and private agencies 
are becoming more and more interested. Action is assured. 

The American Annals of the Deaf lists 75 Public Residen- 
tial Schools.!. Of the total number of children in all schools 
and classes, which is 21,483, 13,795 are in these 75 schools, 
or 60% of the total enrollment. Of the 3,044 teachers 
in all schools for the deaf, 1,989, or 65% of them, are in 
these residential schools.? 

We therefore find the largest part of our enrollment in 
Public Residential Schools for the Deaf. In 1928, 25 years 
ago, the proportion of children in 63 Public Residential 
Schools was 12,695 pupils out of a total enrollment of 


t American Annals of the Deaf, Jan., 1952, p. 257. 
2 American Annals of the Deaf, Jan., 1952, p. 258. 
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16,807, or 75%. Ten years ago, in 1943, the number in 
Public Residential Schools was 13,125 out of a total enroll- 
ment of 18,574. Therefore, 70% were in Residential schools 
then. These slight changes from 75% twenty-five years ago 
to 60% today indicate a situation which seems likely to 
continue. 

These 75 schools are obliged to take all deaf children who 
apply from that particular state. They do not select school 
population. In Wyoming, New Hampshire, Nevada, and 
Delaware there is no Residential School for the Deaf, but 
arrangements are made for attendance at schools in the 
surrounding states. These 75 schools provide full main- 
tenance in attractive facilities, as well as an education of 
excellent quality at no cost to the child, to his parents, or to 
his guardians. 

Residential schools have various types of governing 
boards 

33 of the 75 schools are under the State Board of 
Education 
21 of the schools are under a Board of Trustees 
7 schools are under a Board of Directors 
5 schools are under a State Board of Control 
4 schools are under a Department of Public Welfare 

The other 5 schools are under varying types of governing 
agencies. The trend is toward placing these schools under 
Educational Boards so that they will have the prestige 
which they deserve. 

These schools are staffed with house parents chosen with 
great care so as to provide a home away from home as attrac- 
tive as it can be made with the funds provided for that 
purpose. Sleeping accommodations range in quality from 
large dormitories with many beds to attractively designed 
small bedrooms housing two and three children to a room. 
Dining facilities range in quality from large dining rooms 
for many children of all ages to separate attractive dining 
rooms for the various age groups. Classroom facilities 
range from those in old, out-dated buildings to others in 
modern, up-to-date buildings providing for primary, inter- 
mediate and advanced groups. 


3 American Annals of the Deaf, Jan., 1952, p. 202 
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Health provisions are uniformly good with hospital facili- 
ties ranging from portions of dormitories set aside as hospital 
rooms to the very latest in school hospital buildings. Staff- 
ing in school health programs is usually excellent and de- 
voted in its interest in the pupils. 

Physical Education facilities have grown with the times. 
Trom poorly housed and inadequately equipped gymna- 
siums we can find the very latest in buildings and equip- 
ment. Staffing is also uniformly acceptable. Splendid 
athletic relationships with schools for the hearing are un- 
usually gratifying, stimulating, and mutually advantageous. 

Leisure time is gainfully utilized in these schools. A 
fair balance between study and play is present and care- 
fully scheduled. Children are taught to be resourceful in 
these matters. 

Off-campus privileges are wisely arranged and greatly 
used to increase the development of initiative, courage, 
and resourcefulness, so that meeting responsibilities after 
school days are over is a natural accomplishment. 

Religious training ranges from well-organized, teacher- 
directed Sunday School classes to community church activi- 
ties, carried on by local clergy. Some schools combine both, 
depending on the section of the country and state regula- 
tions. All denominations have opportunities to function 
in the direction of the religious life of the children. Ac- 
cording to the American Annals of the Deaf, there are 250 
ministers and priests who minister to the deaf in the United 
States and Canada. 

The more severely deafened children are in residential 
schools. However, these schools are providing opportuni- 
ties also for the development and increased use of residual 
hearing. Some schools have done real pioneer work in this 
field. 

The 75 Public Residential Schools are 24-hour, round-the- 
clock home schools. They play the part of the home for a 
large part of the year and do it surprisingly well. They 
are schools well designed to provide a strong academic and 
vocational program. 

So often educators of the deat child in this country speak 
in glowing terms of the excellent work done in schools for 
the deaf in England. I concur in this respect for the work 
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done there. : I have visited several of their schools. We 
never hear comment, however, on the fact that large per- 
centages of the children in schools for the deaf in England 
are in residential schools. Some of the foremost exponents 
of the excellence of the accomplishments there are the most 
critical of the residential schools in this country. One 
might ask, ‘““Why?”’ 

Strong alumni associations back these public residential 
schools in all instances, thereby giving evidence of their 
satisfaction with services received. The success of these 
graduates in life express most visibly the effectiveness of 
the educational experiences they have had in these 75 
schools. 

In these residential schools there were 606 preschool 
children enrolled in 1952. At the other extreme, however, 
14 senior high schools are listed and 12 junior high schools. 
There is needed work to be done at both extremes, but 
perhaps the most attention should be placed on the higher 
levels. This lack of providing for higher education may 
be because there are so few students who reach 11th and 
12th grade levels. The small numbers make the cost 
excessively high. A central residential secondary school 
may be a solution. Research is necessary. Fundamental- 
ly, secondary education should be the responsibility of the 
states, but the small numbers involved make the difficulties 
great. 

Public Residential Schools provide excellent trade courses 
which lead to gainful employment after graduation or the 
completion of required courses. Vocational Rehabilitation 
offices in the various states work with these Residential 
Schools to synchronize job opportunities with training facil- 
ities. The story of the deaf in industry is most interesting. 
It should be recorded in such form as to be available to 
those who do not know and who should know. Too few 
know enough about the adult deaf in our nation. 

The deaf adult in the United States is a well adjusted 
individual. He is a wage-earner and so is a taxpayer. He 
is a family man and so he is a home builder. This makes 
him an active member of acommunity. As such he is com- 
munity minded and carries his fair share of community 
responsibility. How does this all happen? It does not 
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just happen. It is a part of the educational training he 
receives. 

He is a community minded person because he has been a 
a part of a school community. He has shared, because 
dormitory life is a mode of living that stresses sharing. He 
gets along with others because it is necessary in a residential 
school. He knows the value of rules because he has lived 
under reasonable rules that he has usually helped formulate. 
He knows how to do his fair share of the world’s work 
because he has been encouraged to do a part of the work in 
the school. 

The educational program, the vocational program, the 
religious emphasis, and the living regime of the residential 
school in general combine in a fine way to develop the best 
in all the children. This combination does not always 
produce the best results. We can ask, “Does any com- 
bination dealing with human beings succeed in every case?” 
The deaf of other nations come over to study the way our 
deaf people live and work. They like it because it makes 
the deaf person a real part of society and not unacceptable 
on an equal basis as is true in so many other nations. Our 
school programs are responsible for the exalted position 
of the deaf in our nation. We must continue our efforts to 
effect further improvements in these programs. 

The next largest educational unit in the United States is 
the Day School for the Deaf. This division includes 10 
separate Public Day Schools and 168 units for deaf children 
housed and conducted in cooperation with the public day 
school system. There are 3,141‘ pupils enrolled in these 
schools, and there are 7395 teachers. Fifty-nine of these 
schools have less than 10 children enrolled. Sixty schools 
have between 11 and 25. Thirty-three schools have be- 
tween 26 and 50 children enrolled. Eighteen of these 
schools have between 51 and 100 children on their rolls, 
and there are eight schools with enrollments over 100. 
The largest Day School has 543 children. Another has 331, 
while a third has an enrollment of 301. The class with 
ten or less children is most difficult to operate. It is dif- 
ficult for the teacher and also for the pupils. One teacher 
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must divide her time too many ways. Many age levels add 
to the difficulties. Proper grading is not possible. The 
teacher must be an unusual person. The children must be 
an understanding, patient group of children. 

Where there are enough children to require more than 
one teacher, the chances for improved work are better. 
Where the day school is large enough to have up to five 
teachers, good grading is possible and progress is increas- 
ingly better. Opportunities for learning experiences with 
hearing students is provided in most day schools and 
classes. Playgrounds are shared. Shop experiences are 
also made available with hearing pupils. Children in day 
schools go home after school closes each day. They share 
the home life of the family. They attend schools like their 
brothers and sisters. The day schools and classes are 
naturally constituted to make a contribution in the field 
of education for the hard of hearing child, who often needs 
only a boost in his educational life to enable him to stay in 
classes with hearing pupils. 

These day schools and classes usually extend through the 
eight years of the regular graded schools. The children are 
then supposed to attend high school classes with hearing 
pupils. Some cities have provisions in designated high 
schools for these children. Usually there are not enough 
pupils for this procedure in the smaller cities. Of these 
students in day schools and classes, as is true in residential 
schools, too few go on to high school. However, there are 
fewer in the day schools who complete high school courses 
because the attention paid to the individual child is usually 
absent in regular high school classes. Too often these 
students become discouraged and drop out. 

Another educational unit is listed as the Private and 
Denominational schools. There are 1,802 children enrolled 
in such schools. There are 316 teachers engaged in these 
schools. 

The Private School seeks to give greater individual at- 
tention to the children. The out-of-class supervision is 
usually more intensive. Private schools make a real effort 
to encourage their students to go on to high schools for 
hearing children, and they have a good record in this respect. 
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The Parochial schools, both Catholic and Protestant, give 
the above and seek, in addition, to impress children with 
the place of the church in their lives. Catholic schools 
have the largest enrollment among religious groups. The 
Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) is next. Some very 
outstanding research work is being conducted in two of 
our fine Private schools for the deaf. These contributions 
would have been difficult to secure in any other way. 

Today all deaf children receive intensive training in 
speech and speechreading. Auditory training is a part of 
the daily program. No detailed proof of these facts is 
necessary. A careful study of the American Annals of the 
Deaf will reveal it. 

In addition to these schools listed above there are several 
clinics connected with colleges and universities in the 
various states that have classes of children who are deaf 
and hard of hearing. These vary in size and are of the 
day-class variety. These children get the latest in testing 
techniques. They are in constant contact with the latest 
in medical techniques and auditory equipment. In most 
instances trained teachers of the deaf child are in charge of 
classroom instruction. 

The American Annals of the Deaf lists 20 states, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico as having State Departments of Education 
that conduct a Speech and Hearing Program.’ 

Forty-seven states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska 
conduct a Conservation of Hearing Program under the 
State Departments of Health.® 

Twenty-one states have a Speech and Hearing Program 
under supervision of State Societies of the National Society 
for Crippled children and Adults, Inc.® 

Speech and Hearing Clinics are conducted in 127 colleges 
and universities in the United States. Their services in- 
clude auditory training, speech training, speechreading, 
social service, vocational counselling and job placement. 
No exact number of children or adults serviced is available." 

There are 29 hospitals in the United States and Canada 
conducting Speech and Hearing Clinics. They also provide 


7 American Annals of the Deaf, Jan., 1952, pp. 82-87. 
8 Tbid. 
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services that include those mentioned above in connection 
with the university clinics. The number of children or 
adults serviced is not available." 

The education of the deaf child cannot be started too 
early. This fact is well known in the United States and 
Canada. ‘The parents have the first responsibility. Their 
first contact is the family doctor. When he knows what 
educational possibilities are available, the position of the 
parent is made easier. Too often the doctor does not 
know. Large clinics are available to most parents. The 
family doctor usually makes the referral. Prompt atten- 
tion by these clinics will save time and heartaches. Many 
of these clinics give some preschool work for these deaf 
children. Medical schools are offering work in the educa- 
tion of the deaf to their students. 

The John Tracy Clinic gives an excellent correspondence 
course of study for mothers and fathers of deaf children. 
It is widely used in all parts of the world. It does not take 
the place of formal classroom instruction, but it does bring 
the parent and child closer together through the under- 
standing of the problems involved.” 

Quite a number of Residential schools have short courses 
for mothers of deaf children. These are held at the school. 
The mother and child come together and live at the school 
for several days. These courses are designed to bridge the 
gap that is usually present between the child and parent, 
mostly because of the communication difficulty. These 
sessions have been found to be most helpful. 

Mobile speech and hearing units are provided in some 
states. These are concerned mostly with the testing of 
hearing and the guidance that parents of deaf children need. 

Higher education for the deaf in the United States has 
been possible since 1864 at Gallaudet College, which is the 
only college in the world designed especially for the deaf. 
Since its founding, it has graduated 1,/54 students. But 
it is not the only institution where a deaf young man or 
woman may secure a higher education. Gallaudet will 
admit none but those who seem unlikely, because of their 
handicap, to make satisfactory progress at an ordinary 


n Ibid. 
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college or university. If a student at Gallaudet sufficiently 
improves his powers of communication, he is encouraged 
to transfer to another institution. According to annual 
reports published by the Volta Review, approximately 340 
deaf students in the last eighty years have completed 
courses at post-secondary institutions other than Gallaudet 
College. This figure includes some of the 200 Gallaudet 
alumni who have gone on to graduate work at a large num- 
ber of universities. 

The deaf student at an ordinary college needs extraor- 
dinary talent, perseverance, and emotional stability in order 
to succeed. He must often rely upon a classmate to take 
notes for him; he is often excluded from class discussions. 
Outside of class, in student organizations, athletic activities, 
and social occasions, his opportunities for participation are 
severely limited. 

At Gallaudet College he finds deafness no handicap. 
Specially trained instructors insure his grasp of the course 
work and his participation in class discussion. Outside of 
class—and still under professional guidance—he may join 
any of the 22 student organizations and rise to a position 
of leadership, may try out for an athletic team which will 
hold inter-collegiate contests, may share in the many social 
gatherings that are held each week. Gallaudet College is 
specially equipped to give him all the advantages that are 
normally provided to a college student. 

Pressure for admission to the college is growing and will 
continue to grow. In 1949 Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, Con- 
sultant to the Federal Security Administrator at that time 
and now President of the City College of New York, recom- 
mended in his report on the higher education of the deaf 
that Gallaudet College expand by 1956 to an enrollment of 
750. Enrollment at present—and the maximum with pres- 
ent facilities—is 245. In 1951 there were 716 graduates of 
academic programs in schools and classes for the deaf in 
this country." If these graduates went to college at the 
same rate as do hearing students, 215 of them should have 
enrolled in college, or at least in programs that would lead 
to college entrance. Although Gallaudet College has grad- 
uated over 75% of the deaf students who have secured a 
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college education, it was able to admit only 25% of these 
215 students. 

Young deaf men and women will attend colleges and 
universities in increasing numbers. Unfortunately, many 
do not know about Gallaudet College. Others do not know 
about those who have attended colleges for the hearing. 
As these possibilities become better known, others will be 
encouraged to go on with college work. 

After 30 years of contact with schools for the deaf (Pri- 
vate, State and Federal) I hope I may be granted the 
privilege of a prediction of events to take place in the next 
ten years. The prediction is that educators of the deaf 
child will come closer together in their attack on common 
problems. This will take place because research will es- 
tablish basic facts concerning the problems. Residential 
schools and Day schools and classes will work out their 
problems together so that the deaf child will be able to 
transfer without academic or vocational retardation either 
way. State Departments of Education will be better in- 
formed and will effect this conciliatory attitude. Who will 
benefit from this change in attitude? The Deaf Child! 


III. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 


KENNEDY, M.A. 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 


It would be convenient if we could dismiss the educa- 
tional problems of the deaf with a few complaceent gen- 
eralizations such as: 

1. All deaf children are educationally retarded. 2. The 
educational progress of a deaf child is related to his degree 
of deafness, age of onset, method of instruction, amount 
of socialization, association with hearing persons, associa- 
tion with deaf persons, other physical defects, psychological 
attitude toward his handicap. 3. Our educational aims 
should be satisfied if we give the deaf child some vocational 
competence, a vocabularly to meet his everyday needs 
and ability to read the newspaper. 


Such generalizations can lead to a skeptical attitude 
toward successful deaf students, as we conclude that they 
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must have had hearing for a number of years or must have 
more hearing that we find in audiometric tests. 

But my own thinking on the subject has been seriously 
disturbed by acquaintance with several deaf persons who 
have recently concluded work for a Master’s degree at a 
large university, competing, without special privilege, with 
other graduate students in objective type tests, in original 
projects, in papers written on abstract topics—papers 
which not only meet the standards of grammatically correct 
English, but which show forceful expression and an easy 
and extensive use of idiomatic language. These individuals 
are the congenitally and profoundly deaf children of deaf 
parents. They use neither speech nor speechreading. 
And yet their academic performance has impressed many 
as being not only adequate but superior in meeting graduate 
standards. This is the challenge to every teacher of the 
deaf. It does not permit us, to overlook any deaf child 
who may also have the potential for high educational at- 
tainment. 

If we are to meet this challenge perhaps we should re- 
examine the educational problems of the deaf more critically 
and interpret them more specifically for each deaf child. 
This would mean that no hierarchy of least to most vital 
problems could be set-up, since in each case a different 
problem may be critical. 

To begin with, we might consider the problem of where 
the deaf child should be educated. Traditionally, because 
of the low incidence in any one community, deaf children 
have spent the greater part of each year in a residential 
school where grouping according to chronological age or 
educational achievement simplified teaching problems. 

In more recent years educators have viewed with justifi- 
able alarm the picture of young children forced to spend 
nine or ten months of the year away from their families, in 
an environment which is at best, not truly home-like, 
segregated from hearing people among whom they will prob- 
ably spend most of their post-school life. The answer 
seemed to be the establishment of day schools or day classes 
where hearing handicapped children might be taught in 
closer contact with normal child life. In large communities 
this has indeed provided more satisfactory educational 
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facilities, but what of the deaf child who is taught in the 
local school with hearing children, or in groups of hearing 
handicapped children—groups which resemble nothing so 
much as the old time country school which even the most 
backward rural districts are trying to get rid of? For the 
hard of hearing child this plan seems workable, but is the 
profoundly deaf child getting enough to compensate for 
his so-called lack of segregation? At present we have no 
studies such as that made by Johnson! on the mentally 
handicapped, to aid us in evaluating our criteria for segrega- 
tion. Do some deaf children feel more “segregated” in 
their 12 months at home than they would in 9 months 
among similarly handicapped children and only 3 with 
their families? 

Another educational problem is: How shall the deaf child 
be educated? 

In the first half century of the education of the deaf, the 
manual method took a firm hold on all schools established in 
America. The oral method began slowly, but, by the turn 
of the century, its adherents had made their influence felt 
in even the strictly manual schools. In more recent years 
oralism was embraced as the only answer to the communica- 
tion problems of the deaf. 

Last June many of us sat in a large auditorium at Smith 
College and listened to a group of people speak of some of 
their everyday problems. They ranged in age from 18 to 
75. Their occupations included high school student, college 
student, housewife, well-known architect, chemist. 

Their only common denominator was profound deafness 
from birth or early childhood and education by the strictly 
oral method. Their speech was clear and understandable 
to listeners in all parts of the auditorium—a living tribute 
to devoted teachers who knew that the deaf could learn to 
speak. 

But recently the question has been raised as to whether 
we are justified in imposing this difficult mode of com- 
munications on all deaf children. Is it psychologically 
sound to restrict every deaf child’s expression to this slowly 
acquired speech? Are we overlooking the needs of some 
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deaf children who, in addition to an organic auditory defect, 
have other perceptual problems? We have recognized the 
aphasic child in whom the hearing mechanism is normal but 
who does not comprehend what he hears. We may have 
deaf children who are unable to comprehend kinaesthetically 
or through lipreading. Might they learn through writing 
or the language of signs? 

Related to this is the problem of whether to attack the 
deaf child’s strength or his weakness. In most cases, 
academic subjects are much more difficult for the deaf child 
than manual arts, sports, etc. His day is only 24 hours 
long and we must apportion his time in accordance with 
some specific plans. Do we weigh carefully enough the 
comparative effects of frustration from over-emphasis on 
difficult academic work, and the possibilities of free com- 
petition with hearing children in activities where deafness 
is no handicap? Here again we are faced with individual 
differences, 

A problem which is beginning to attract the attention of 
a few educators of the deaf is that of the mentally handi- 
capped deaf child. 

Historically, we know that through the interests of Itard, 
Seguin and others, the education of deaf children and of 
mentally handicapped children has followed similar pat- 
terns—the activity program, the slow and careful develop- 
ment of new work, the adjustment of expected progress to 
capacity. 

At present it seems that schools for the deaf have failed 
to keep pace with those interested in the mentally handi- 
capped in developing a different program for the mentally 
handicapped deaf child. In most schools such deaf children 
are given a slower, watered-down, but regular program 
until they reach an age when they may be turned out as the 
responsibility of some other agency. Could we train them 
along different lines which might give them greater op- 
portunities for successful and self-satisfying activities? 
Are we neglecting those who are physically able to do ac- 
ceptably various tasks which do not strain to the frustra- 
tion point their lower mental ability? They could learn to 
do these tasks efficiently and with pride. 

Are we providing for the gifted deaf child? 
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The above problems are to a great extent administrative, 
and rather within the scope of curriculum planning than of 
the class room teacher. 

Perhaps we should consider some of the problems which 
are unique to the deaf child in a learning situation. 

Most of us have by now accepted the idea that learning 
is not only a product of the classroom, but that from the 
moment of birth the child is learning, for good or ill, some 
mode of adjustment to his environment. One of these 
adjustments is communication. During the first few weeks 
of life, deaf and hearing babies express their reactions to 
hunger, discomfort, etc., with similar cries. But even at 
that stage the hearing child is being bombarded with sounds 
which will become meaningful later on. We say to him, 
“See the kitty. Where is the kitty?’ And without con- 
scious effort on his part, he first glances at the kitty and 
very soon, still without conscious effort on his part, he 
says something which approximates ‘‘Kitty.”’ 

At this point we see a basic difference between the learn- 
ing of the hearing child and that of the deaf child. Hearing 
is an involuntary sense which it is almost impossible to shut 
out. The normal, hearing child cannot help learning the 
vernacular. But the deaf child’s chief avenue of learning 
is vision. And vision is a voluntary sense. If the deaf 
child is to learn, he must put forth an effort to direct his 
vision. If he chooses to close his eyes, he is at once com- 
pletely removed from the learning situation. 

Teachers have been accused of overworking one command 
in their work with deaf children—“Think, Johnny, think!” 
sometimes forgetting that the teacher has been at fault in 
making thinking so uninteresting that the conscious effort 
of paying attention visually is too great a tax on Johnny’s 
child nature. Nowhere do we find any record of a deaf 
child’s learning speech or language incidentally. If we are 
to achieve any success with him along those lines we must 
somehow enlist his cooperation to the point that we have 
not only the outer semblance of attention, but that inner 
process that we are seeking when we say, “Think, Johnny, 
think.” Unfortunately, some deaf children have learned 
the trick of giving what looks like rapt attention, while 
actually thinking about something far removed—and some 
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of us teachers have accepted the pretense for the reality, 
with subsequent surprise when we discovered how little of 
his attention Johnny had been giving us while his bright 
and shining eyes were fixed on our faces. This problem is 
probably one of the most difficult for those without close 
acquaintance with the education of the deaf to realize, but 
it must be taken into account by every classroom teacher 
of the deaf. 

Closely related to this problem of voluntary attention is 
another problem which is forcefully set forth by Robert 
Havighurst in his ‘Developmental Tasks and Education’” 

The concept of maturation is not new nor too seriously 
disputed in educational circles. Some quotations from Dr. 
Havighurst’s pamphlet may clarify our understanding of the 
place of developmental tasks in the maturational process: 

“The developmental task is midway between an individ- 
ual need and a societal demand.”’ (Preface, p. vi) 

“the task of learning to talk is extremely difficult and 
may never be accomplished well if it is not achieved in the 
second year of life. —and if the task is not learned, the 
failure will stand in the way of learning a series of later tasks 
which depend greatly on language.” (page 3) 

teachable moment—”’ (page 5) 

“Thus developmental tasks may arise from physical 
maturation, from the pressure of cultural processes upon 
the individual, from the desires, aspirations, and values of 
the emerging personality, and they arise in most cases from 
combinations of these factors acting together.” (page 4) 

Mowrer' refers to “the factor of age in language learn- 
ing.” All of Chapter 24 in his ‘Learning Theory and 
| Personality Dynamics” can be read with profit in connec- 
tion with this problem. 

Unfortunately, neither of these writers was concerned 
with the problems of deaf children, so we must make our 
own applications. 

Havighurst sees the period from 6 to 12 in the child’s 
life as a time for physical activity, for fitting into the peer 
group. Most hearing children at the beginning of this 


2? Havighurst, Robert, Developmental Tasks and Education, Longmans- 
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period have a method of communication, both receptive 
and expressive, which will take care of their needs on a 
fairly simple plane for the remainder of their lives. Speech 
and language forms are usually complete. They can pro- 
duce all speech sounds; they have the language framework 
for compound and complex sentences; they can spend the 
6 to 12-year span in acquiring more information, in develop- 
ing character and personality, without attention to the 
means of communication. They may simultaneously be 
engaged in physical activity which strains the patience of 
teachers and fond parents and in acquiring auditory im- 
pressions which contribute to the expected stage of de- 
velopment. 

The deaf child does not differ from the hearing child in 
his developmental needs. Between the ages of 6 and 12 he, 
too, is eager for physical activity, for the acquisition of 
information through the movies, television, and other il- 
lustrative means, but, if he has only started to school at the 
age of 6, he must spend these years of middle childhood in 
acquiring speech and language forms which will prepare 
him to read books, to converse, to take his place with his 
hearing peers. 

Educators have looked to the teacher, to the curriculum, 
to the method of instruction, to explain why so many deaf 
children fail to go beyond a Third or Fourth Grade Reading 
achievement. The Primary Teacher recalls the eager, 
promising little deaf child who levels off in the Intermediate 
Depariment and fails to fulfill the promise of his earlier 
years. We all know of the deaf child of average or even 
superior intelligence who leaves school as soon as he is 
old enough without having achieved what we know he is 
capable of. 

I do not mean to imply that we should be satisfied with 
such achievement. The answer would seem to lie in the 
early identification of deaf children, with concentrated 
speech and language teaching in the pre-6 year old period, 
if we are to follow the developmental schedule more closely. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest contribution to the education 
of the deaf in many years is that of hearing aids. Scientists 
and technicians have turned out marvels of portability, 
power and fidelity. Thousands of hearing handicapped 
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persons who would have been called deaf twenty years ago, 
can now be educated as hard of hearing individuals, with 
consequent gain in intelligible speech, in normal compre- 
hension of the speech of others, in accelerated educational 
programs. But there are still many problems to be faced. 
Putting a hearing aid on a severely handicapped child does 
not automatically solve his problems. We need studies on 
methods of educating that fragment of hearing, on group 
vs. individual aids, on analysis of type of hearing loss as 
shown by audiometric tests. 

We need greater attention to the moral and religious 
education of the deaf. In our eagerness to supply tool 
subjects we sometimes forget that our deaf boys and girls 
are shut off from many of the cultural aspects of even their 
own family group. They are left without the comfort and 
guidance of wise counselors, often because they do not 
know that such counseling is available. 

Vocational guidance is unsatisfactory for too many deaf 
students. Guidance counselors who are accustomed to 
working with hearing students are often unable or unwilling 
to bridge a breakdown in communication, and the deaf 
student is unsatisfied in his search for interesting and worth- 
while work. 

We might round out our list of educational problems with 
a plea for more trained teachers of the deaf. Only rarely 
does an untrained person develop into a superior teacher of 
the deaf, and even then it is likely to be at the expense of 
several classes on whom experience is gained. Deaf chil- 
dren are the most delightful children in the world to work 
with, and each day with them brings up new and inter- 
esting problems. We must conclude that we teachers of 
the deaf have done a poor job of salesmanship in our failure 
to persuade sufficient numbers of young people te take up 
this type of teaching. 
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IV. THE DEAF CHILD 


Roy Moore M.S., M.A., SUPERINTENDENT 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


Most people are able to hear far better than the ordinary 
situations of life require. Normal hearing children learn 
to discriminate differences in sounds through their hearing 
mechanisms and from this develop speech and language 
with practically no effort on their part. We all have learned 
a language as a result of hearing that language constantly 
bombarded on our ears from the people around us. 

Actually before speech and language patterns can be 
formed in the normal individual, a hearing pattern must 
be developed. In the normal hearing child these patterns 
are being developed from the first year to the first year and 
a half of the child’s life. With the constant repetition of 
the sounds of speech on the ears of a child, he learns to 
discriminate between various sounds, and they gradually 
assume meaning when these sounds occur in certain com- 
binations. It is at this point that the hearing child rec- 
ognizes a word in speech and associates it with an object 
or subject with which he is familiar. 

During the time that the child is learning to discriminate 
differences between these sounds and is learning to recog- 
nize that certain sounds in combination with other sounds 
are associated with certain objects, he at the same time is 
babbling and learning to experiment with his own speech 
mechanism, forming various nonsense type syllables. As 
a result of the child’s babbling activities, and through the 
hearing patterns which are developing, speech patterns 
begin to form in the very young child. These partial words 
or syllables even though they are not complete, or even 
though they are defective, do have meaning and are intel- 
ligible to the more matured language participants who sur- 
round the child. Thus the child is able to express simple 
thoughts in single words. 

After a period of some months, these single word speech 
patterns begin to develop into patterns of more than one 
word. As words are added, language is definitely develop- 
ing and the child is soon able to express himself with more 
acuity, going from speech of single words to phrases and 
sentences with more definite meanings. 
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Following the development of these simple statements 
the child gradually learns to ask questions. It is at this 
point that the child has truly arrived as an active partici- 
pating member of the communicating society in which we 
live. 

This semi-concurrent development of babbling hearing 
and speech patterns all occur in the normal hearing child 
without any conscious effort whatsoever on the part of the 
child. Little does the child realize that a tool of com- 
munication is being developed which will be of paramount 
importance to him throughout his life. This is a perfectly 
normal process. It is on this background and foundation 
that the more formal lessons of reading and writing are 
anchored. 

This process which develops very early in the life of the 
normal hearing child is entirely absent for the child who is 
deaf. The deaf child is unable to discriminate between the 
normal sounds of speech of the people around him, and 
therefore hearing patterns are not developed. Inasmuch as 
hearing patterns do not develop, it is impossible for the 
child to imitate speech because from the viewpoint of this 
child there is nothing present to imitate. Language comes 
to the normal person from any directional fallings upon the 
auditory processes. The deaf child, on the other hand, 
does not find himself surrounded in this language world 
where facts and ideas are constantly being transmitted all 
around him. ‘The deaf child must find a special position 
in relation to every given speaker and even then all move- 
ments which are necessary for comprehension will not be 
visible to him. Speech and language can not develop in a 
normal manner. The deaf child is not handicapped by the 
simple loss of sound itself, but because of the absence of 
sound, the child does not learn communication which pre- 
sents him with his greatest handicap. The deaf child, 
therefore, suffers from physical disability resulting in a 
communicative handicap. 

Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, the Executive Secretary of this 
International Council, said in a recent article: 

None the less, language is all important. It is the 
medium by which we organize and convey information 
and ideas to others and by which we interpret the 
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information and ideas others convey to us. Without 
it learning is limited to things largely concrete. A 
deaf child without language may be content with the 
security his home gives him, and he may conform to 
the routines his elders establish. However, no real 
love, affection, or understanding can be effected be- 
tween him and other members of his household until 
his mind meets theirs through some form of language— 
whatever it may be. In fact, his appreciation for the 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual values essential to nor- 
mal life can, in our opinion, be no greater than his 
ability to use a language through which abstract con- 
cepts can be derived. 

Deafness is a very loose term and is used by different 
people denoting anything from a slight loss of hearing to 
people who are profoundly deaf. All types of variations 
occur in the different frequencies involved in the different 
types of hearing curves and in the different levels at which 
these curves occur on the audiogram. Nevertheless, for 
convenience we have classified children having different 
types and histories of deafness into common groupings in 
order that we may have some common points of departure 
for understanding the problems with which we are con- 
fronted with a particular child. 

The group containing the largest number of children in 
our schools for the deaf are referred to as the congenitally 
deaf. These children who were born deaf have rarely had 
an opportunity to learn speech or language patterns before 
the time they enter school. At least they have never had 
an opportunity to learn language incidentally as it is learned 
by the normal hearing child. 

Another large group of children entering our schools for 
the deaf, who from a practical viewpoint are not too much 
different from the congenitally deaf, is composed of children 
who have acquired deafness because of disease or accident 
before language patterns were formed. As a result, these 
children also enter our schools without having had an op- 
portunity to learn language in the normal manner. There 
is another group of children, but much smaller percentage 
wise, whom we term as adventitiously deaf. The distin- 
guishing feature about this group is that they acquired 
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their deafness after speech and language patterns had been 
formed. The strength and stability of these patterns with- 
in the individual who is adventitiously deaf varies according 
to the age at which the deafness occurred. A child who 
becomes deaf at the age of three or four years will tend to 
lose speech and language patterns much more rapidly than 
a child who acquires his deafness at 13 or 14 years. The 
age of this acquisition of deafness has a great bearing on 
the educational problems with which the adventitiously 
deaf child is faced and presents the educator with varying 
types of approaches, depending upon the varying age at 
the onset of deafness. In all of these different types which 
I have mentioned, the congenitally deaf, the child who 
acquires deafness before speech and language patterns have 
been formed, and the adventitiously deaf, we find all types 
and degrees of hearing loss. Research and studies have 
indicated that certain types of hearing loss seem to be asso- 
ciated, however, with certain causes of deafness. 

Also in addition to the different types that I have men- 
tioned, you probably notice that I have left out that large 
group of children whom we know as the hard of hearing. 
The history of the hard of hearing child may reflect any one 
of the aforementioned classifications in regard to the 
acquisition or time of onset of the deafness. The dividing 
line between hard of hearing and deaf is hard to ascertain 
and is not clear and distinct. There are still so many 
questions that have gone unanswered. It seems impossible 
to clearly define any objective set of data that will defi- 
nitely distinguish between deaf and hard of hearing. 

Audiometric tests which may appear to be indicative of a 
hard of hearing child in one case may from a functional 
viewpoint be deafness in the case of another individual. 
Some hard of hearing children are able to progress in the 
regular public schools for hearing children with very little 
difficulty, while others with similar hearing losses may be 
complete failures in the public schools. So called hard of 
hearing children entering a school for the deaf usually have 
been failures in the public schools:or they would not appear 
at our doors. The fact that they have been failures is 
usually the reason that they are being transferred, or it is 
because the public school will no longer accept them and 
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they have no alternative than to turn to a school for the 
deaf. Inasmuch as these children have been failures in 
the public schools, there is a tremendous amount of read- 
justment necessary for these children upon entering a school 
for the deaf. These children in most cases have lost all 
faith and confidence before leaving the regular public 
schools. They wonder what is going to happen to them 
next. It probably can be most aptly explained by simply 
saying, they are bewildered. 

After a few days, however, in a school for the deaf they 
soon realize that their speech and understanding of language 
and communication seems to be somewhat better than the 
other children who have more severe losses of hearing and 
who have, in all probability, been in the school much longer 
than this new hard of hearing child. It is at this point 
that the hard of hearing child may get a feeling of superi- 
ority. Ina way, he has a right to feel superior, but we all 
know that people cannot live with other people and go 
through life feeling superior. At the same time, we cannot 
take the superiority out of them too noticeably because 
at long last this child has finally gained self confidence, and 
if there is anything in this world that a deaf or hard of 
hearing child needs, it is confidence used in the right way. 

I remember one child who stayed in the public schools 
for nine years who had a hearing loss, and never reached 
an achievement level beyond that of the first grade. There 
was nothing wrong with this child’s intelligence but he had 
come to be considered as stupid, a complete failure in the 
public schools. Promotions had been made only to keep 
him somewhat within an age group in which he would feel 
socially comfortable and adequate. This boy was able to 
get between three and four years’ work done during the 
first year in the school for the deaf. The school kept him 
as long as it could under legal limitations, and he was able 
to achieve about six grades by public school standards at 
the time it was necessary for him to leave school because 
of age. It is very gratifying to know that teachers are 
now becoming more aware of these types and try to properly 
plan for them as soon as possible. These children have 
often been the butts of the taunts and jokes of other child- 
ren. This is very disturbing to the child and we must 
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continue to inform the teachers in the public schools to be 
vigilant for this type of child. Often when a child of 
this type enters a school for the deaf it is not uncommon 
for him to do two or three years’ work in a year’s time when 
given the proper instruction. No matter how much gain 
is made in his actual academic achievements, he is un- 
doubtedly limited and hampered of his real potential be- 
cause of emotional strains. No amount of training can 
ever undo what has been done to the child before being 
placed in an understanding environment where he can be 
properly instructed and counseled. 

These children come to schools for the deaf at various 
ages; they seem to have very little control over their emo- 
tions. They are often the children who have temper 
tantrums, food idiosyncrasies, etc. Asmuchas possible these 
disturbing factors must be dispelled before very much real 
learning can occur. 

Speaking of emotional problems, I would like to go back 
again to the adventitiously deaf child who also presents 
very great emotional problems. Let us look for a moment 
at the history of this type of child. He has recently been 
ill, and the last place that he probably went to of any 
consequence and importance in his life was a hospital. He 
awoke in the hospital and was unable to hear. He was, 
in all likelihood, unconscious for several days, and then as 
he gradually awakened, he found that he was living in a 
new and silent world that was entirely strange and foreign 
to him. His immediate question must have been, “‘What 
has happened? Why can’t I hear? Why is it that people 
are still moving their mouths and I am unable to hear 
what they are saying?” These children who have suddenly 
lost their hearing are among the hardest and most difficult 
problems we have to face. Often they are able to read 
and write a little, if they were that far advanced when 
they became deaf. But they are certainly bewildered 
about this new silent world in which they are living. It is 
most pitiable and a real tragedy from the viewpoint of the 
victim of these circumstances. 

Because of trauma and shock of this type, these children 
present great emotional problems. They are quite often 
spoiled by the family and neighbors and friends around 
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them who through pity feel that nothing can now be too 
good for the child. They often overindulge the child rather 
than prepare him through intelligent counseling to accept 
his deafness and face his challenge for living in a realistic 
way. It must be admitted that this, at best, is most dif- 
ficult even under the most ideal circumstances. The school, 
however, must eventually face these personality problems, 
twisted and distorted however they may be, and the school 
has a real obligation also to the parents who are equally 
upset and confused in their thinking. It is of most im- 
portance however that the child “find” himself in order 
that his emotions might be calmed and his thinking set 
straight. This presents a very tedious and delicate situa- 
tion because not only must the child be considered, but at 
the same time if the child feels that he has been crossed or 
that he has not been treated exactly as he should be, he 
immediately communicates with his parents and the parents 
immediately tend to blame the school. 

Another important area for the deaf child is that of voca- 
tional guidance and training. Deaf children by the very 
nature of their handicap have language and communicative 
difficulties that I have previously described at some length. 
Because of this communicative handicap, it is difficult for 
the majority of deaf people to fit themselves into a business 
or professional life where communication plays a prominent 
part. The great emphasis in our schools must of necessity 
always be in the communicative areas. Skills in com- 
munication are necessary and vital to the accomplishment 
and understanding of not only the academic subjects, but 
also to the manual skills that an individual may be taught. 
The majority of deaf children, however, will depend upon 
some type of manual skills for their livelihood. Each indi- 
vidual deaf child should be given an appreciation of good 
craftsmanship and design for various types of work. He 
must develop an understanding of the business world in 
terms of shop organization, mass production, and indi- 
vidual ingenuity and initiative, along with the benefits 
derived from good work habits, accompanied by an em- 
phasis on safety education. 

In closing, with all of these varied problems and factors 
to be faced with deaf children, and inasmuch as deafness 
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is rare in the isolated community, there are certain ad- 
vantages in bringing children with this handicap together 
where the educational problems can be adequately handled 
and grouped in logical groupings according to the needs of 
the children. Children with hearing handicaps differ as 
do all other children. Further, as has been pointed out, 
their variances in the amounts of hearing they have and 
ages at which they become deaf are factors which are educa- 
tionally significant. 

Children with hearing handicaps present all the psycho- 
logical and emotional difficulties experienced by hearing 
children, with the added frustration of the hearing handicap 
itself. There are children in whom the state of mental 
health is such that emotional tensions must first be lessened 
before any academic progress can be expected. Because 
of the communicative handicap in teaching children with 
a hearing deficiency, these problems are magnified. 

The deaf child presents one of the most severe educa- 
tional handicaps of all handicapped persons. A challenge 
is placed upon the educator of the deaf child that is not 
equaled by any other handicapped group. These children 
must be developed into good citizens in everything that 
the term “good citizen’ implies. As Pintner has stated, 
“Let us aim to produce happy, well adjusted deaf individ- 
uals—each different from the other, each with his own 
personality.” 
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V. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 
IN TEACHING SPEECH TO DEAF CHILDREN 


C. V. Hupains, Px.D. 
The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 


The congenitally deaf child appears at the school for the 
deaf with no speech, no language, and little or no speech 
perception. His speech mechanism is usually normal but 
it has been employed up to this point in making expressive 
erys and random babbling only. This mechanism will 
remain at this level of operation unless it is trained for 
speech. Speech training basically involves the acquisition 
of a series of highly skilled and highly complex movements 
which produce the acoustic signals of speech. The absence 
of hearing is a profound handicap in the development of 
these speech movements and the child must resort to other 
sensory avenues in acquiring speech. These are: the visual, 
the tactile, and the kinesthetic channels. Each of these 
are poorly adapted for the perception of acoustic stimuli. 
In fact, with the exception of the tactile (vibratory) sense 
they are stimulated mechanically by the speech movements 
themselves rather than by the acoustic stimuli which the 
movements generate. Speech for the deaf child, therefore, 
both from the standpoint of production and perception is 
primarily a motor rather than an acoustic phenomenon. 

Recent developments in group hearing aids make it 
possible to utilize to some degree the remnant of hearing 
present in nearly all deaf children. Even the meager 
auditory cues available tend to augment other sensory 
stimuli and appear to be effective in producing better 
speech especially when auditory training starts at the very 
beginning of speech development. It is my impression 
that auditory training as applied to speech development 
has not been adequately exploited to date but there is a 
rapidly accumulating body of evidence that proves its 
effectiveness. 

I shall discuss briefly some of the problems encountered in 
teaching speech to the deaf as they appear to me. These 


are: 


1. Speech breathing (phrasing) 
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2. Speech Rhythm (accentuation and grouping of syl- 
lables) 

Precision of articulation 

Voice quality 

Problem of methods 

. An oral atmosphere 

The order of listing is not necessarily based upon their 
relative importance. 


1. Speech Breathing 


Deaf children have no difficulty in breathing normally. 
It is only when they are required to modify the normal 
vegetative form of breathing to meet the requirements of 
speech that they run into trouble. Hearing people learn 
early to adjust the respiratory mechanism to perform the 
dual role of breathing and talking simultaneously. They 
produce the phrasing movement by extending the length of 
the expiratory phase and by shortening the inspiratory 
phase of the breathing cycle. Thus they learn to group 
their words into phrases or breath groups. 

Deaf children tend to utter single words on a single 
breath, and usually expend considerably more breath than 
is necessary in doing so. It is essential that they be taught 
to make the phrasing movement, or to group their words 
on a single expiratory movement. At the beginning this 
phrasing movement for the purpose of drills may consist 
merely of a single syllable repeated in short breath groups. 
This problem of phrasing, or breath control cannot be left 
to chance development. Guidance is essential, as well as 
knowledge of the proper speech breathing coordinations. 


2. Speech Rhythm 


Speech rhythm which is closely related to speech breath- 
ing is recognized by practically everyone as a very important 
factor in the speech of the deaf. It very definitely in- 
fluences speech intelligibility. The problem of speech 
rhythm stripped to its essentials is simply a matter of group- 
ing syllables into short accented groups within the phrase. 
The spoken phrase is not merely a series of syllables and 
words strung together each spoken with equal degree of 
force or stress. Syllables are grouped into words or sub- 
groups each with an accented and one or more unaccented 
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syllables. These subgroups give the phrase its dynamic 
stress pattern. In spoken English the stress patterns of 
words are usually fixed. A misplaced accent often changes 
the meaning of the word and inevitably changes the rhythm 
of the phrase. 

An essential part of beginning speech development is 
that of learning to accent the proper syllables within words. 
We can hardly say that a word has been learned unless its 
accent pattern has also been learned. Again it must be 
said that deaf children do not acquire the correct rhythmic 
patterns automatically. It must be taught. 


3. Precision of Articulation 

This problem is concerned with the nature of the move- 
ments that produces the consonants and the vowels which 
together form syllables. Basically, and especially from the 
point of view of the deaf child, consonants are rapid move- 
ments which open and close the vocal canal and which 
release and stop the vowel. The closures, which may be 
complete or partial, occur at different points in the oral 
cavity and are effected by different articulatory organs. 
Vowels, on the other hand, are produced by slower, shaping 
movements which mould the oral Canal intothe proper reso- 
nance cavities for modulating the laryngeal tone. Together 
these articulatory movements in their almost infinite num- 
ber of combinations produce all the different syllables that 
make up the speech repertory of the normal speaker. 

Precision and discrimination in the production of these 
combinations are essential for intelligibile speech. Im- 
precision and lack of motor discrimination produce a jargon. 
A vital factor in precise articulation is the rapidity of the 
movements; another, is the accuracy of timing the articula- 
tions in relation to the breathing movements. Slow transi- 
tional movements from consonant to vowel and vowel to 
consonant lead to adventitious glides and slurring that be- 
come audible and interfere with the acoustic structure of 
words and phrases. The degree of precision in articulation 
determines to a large measure the degree of speech intel- 
ligibility. 
4. Voice Quality 

A natural voice quality depends almost entirely upon 
hearing. It is not surprising, therefore, that the voices 
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of deaf children are abnormal. They may be breathy, 
harsh, week, or strong, high or low, but rarely natural. It 
is fortunate for those who deal with this problem, therefore, 
that speech intelligibility depends to such a small degree 
upon voice quality. Most of us have heard the voices of 
laryngectomized speakers. Such voices are not generally 
considered as pleasing or natural yet it is generally agreed 
that the guttural tones of esophageal speech interfere only 
slightly with its intelligibility. The normal speaker is able 
to produce intelligible speech with a wide variety of tones 
and voice qualities. 

The primary effects of unnatural voice quality lies in its 
capacity to distract the listener and thus interfere with his 
efforts to concentrate on what is being spoken. Once this 
distraction has been overcome, however, speech that is 
otherwise accurate, is easily understood. 

This does not mean that teachers of the deaf accept poor 
voice quality on the part of deaf children. Teachers are 
constantly striving and with some success for greater na- 
turalness in the children’s voices. The use of hearing aids 
has been of some assistance in this direction. 


5. Problem of Methods 


The methodological approach to speech teaching has 
taken two general directions. These are: Analytic, and 
synthetic. The first, involves breaking down speech into 
individual consonants and vowels and first teaching these 
separately and then putting them together to form words. 
The basic philosophy of the analytic method is that each 
sound can be learned with accuracy and then combined to 
form words. Once this has been accomplished, the child is 
supposed to be able to pronounce any word correctly just 
as the typist first learns the keyboard of the typewriter, 
then combines the letters into words. Children taught by 
the analytical method are likely to have slow speech and 
poor phrasing. 


The synthetic method starts with larger units of speech, 
syllables, words, even phrases and the child learns to pro- 
nounce them by imitation. The first efforts on the part 
of the child are clumsy and defective. Constant correction 
and repetition improves their efforts. The philosophy of 
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the synthetic method is that the deaf child can learn speech 
as the normal child does by constant repetition and by 
critical correction from the teacher, and without first learn- 
ing the individual sounds. Children taught by the syn- 
thetic method have more fluent speech, good phrasing, and 
master the rhythmic patterns more readily, but they rarely 
develop a high degree of accuracy in articulation. 

The present trends of starting deaf children at the pre- 
school level have practically solved the controversy over 
the relative merits of the two methods at the beginning 
since the more formal analytic approach cannot be used at 
the preschool level. Some form of the synthetic method 
must be used, therefore. The problem of methodology 
arises again, however, as the preschool child taught by the 
natural imitative method reaches school age. How should 
his speech development be continued? Should he be taught 
by the natural method? Or, should the teacher now resort 
to the analytic method? Generally it is necessary to correct 
the individual sounds in the child’s speech, and this may 
be done in the context in which they occur rather than by 
starting all over with the abstract sounds. Certainly the 
habits of fluent phrasing and rhythmic utterance should be 
conserved in making the transition. Thus some compro- 
mise between the two methods must be worked out. 


6. An Oral Atmosphere 

No system of speech teaching will produce good speech 
unless the child uses his speech on all occasions, in and out 
of school. If he is permitted to resort to finger spelling 
or the sign language while out of school, speech develop- 
ment must inevitably suffer. Most of us can recall the 
lack of effectiveness of our high school French courses with 
respect to acquiring a speaking knowledge. We spent one 
period a day “learning” French and during the remainder 
of the day we used English. The situation was not con- 
ducive to the establishment of a fluent command of French. 
The foreign language becomes academic rather than func- 
tional under these circumstances. It must be said that 
even under the most ideal conditions the acquisition of 
speech is a difficult task for deaf children. In order to be 
a successful enterprise, speech teaching must be conducted 
in an oral atmosphere in which all communication is oral. 
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VI. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Evita Meyer, Pu.D. 
The Children’s Medical Center, Boston, Mass. 


Thank you for inviting me to talk to you today about 
psychological and emotional problems of deaf children. I 
would like to make it clear from the start that I am not 
a specialist in the field of the deaf. I can only speak to 
you from my experience as a child psychologist. In the 
clinical service of a children’s hospital we find every year 
a large number of children who come to us as behavior 
problems or cases of delayed speech. In many instances 
the psychologist together with the pediatrician is amongst 
the first to make the diagnosis of deafness. On these falls 
the burden of acquainting the parents with the diagnosis 
and of formulating plans for education. Such a situation 
gives us a more or less unique insight into the psychological 
and educational implications of deafness. 

Since our patients are usually very young we have op- 
portunity to study their early development; since we have 
close contact with the parents we get some useful insight 
in the child’s relationships with them; last but not least we find 
that in many cases the medical factors will contribute a 
great deal to the understanding of the deaf child’s situation. 
—Let me talk to you then a bit about some of these ex- 
periences. 

It is being said and repeated over and over again that 
handicapped children are not different from normal ones 
except for their one specific disability. Those who say 
this are apt to be very emphatic and often show a real 
missionary zeal. All too frequently they spend their well 
meant efforts and valuable research money to compare 
some isolated accomplishment of handicapped children with 
those of normal ones. With these studies they try to prove 
their a priort conviction and then insist that handicapped 
children should be treated ‘just like everybody else.’ 
Personally I admit right here that I think this attitude is 
ill-chosen and unrealistic in all areas of education of excep- 
tional children. It is bound to create confusion and heart- 
break. It obviously stems from a deep-seated cultural and 
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philosophical attitude that admires and strives for normalcy 
and conformity as the most important values in life. What- 
ever the philosophical aspects of this viewpoint may be, it 
is in educational practice not only futile but actually un- 
kind and superficial. A sensory handicap such as deafness 
or blindness or a motor handicap resulting from brain injury 
deeply affects the individual’s life situation, his adjustment, 
his attitudes and experiences all through the varied stages 
of his development. The good teacher knows this and acts 
accordingly. 

Let me describe to you briefly some areas of early child 
development and show where the deaf child necessarily 
deviates from normal. 

We all know that during the early stages of his develop- 
ment the infant learns to coordinate perceptions received 
by his various senses. His lips may sense the touch of his 
bottle; his eyes may stare at the bottle in front of him; 
both sensations may produce in him anticipation of well- 
being and pleasure, still he does not acknowledge that this 
is derived from the same thing—his bottle; early in life he 
may hear a noise and he sees diffusely a familiar face but 
he learns only a little later to associate the sound of his 
mother’s footsteps to her appearance in his visual field. 
Many examples could be given here to illustrate how the 
baby gradually learns to coordinate his perceptions and to 
orient himself in a world of people and objects. He becomes 
able to do so when his maturing nervous system allows him 
an ever widening range of experiences. 

Lacking the necessary mechanism the deaf child is ex- 
cluded from auditory orientation; he has to rely on vision, 
smell and touch only. His comprehension of space and 
time therefore remains limited. He does not hear his 
mother clatter the dishes when she is in the adjoining 
kitchen and does not hear his father’s car coming. He is 
unable to localize events that are outside of his immediate 
sphere of action. He, therefore, appears egocentric and 
bound to the immediate concrete situation much longer 
than the normal child. He does not learn to anticipate 
events by their sounds, is frequently startled and surprised 
by unexpected happenings, he appears to understand only 
what belongs to the specific moment and has difficulty in 
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adjusting to time sequences. As the normal baby develops 
he can be comforted and kept secure even when space and 
time widens between himself and his mother. He learns 
gradually to emancipate himself from her immediate pres- 
ence. The deaf child remains dependent on primitive 
emotional satisfactions much longer. He does not like 
to stay alone in a room; he likes to be cuddled, rocked and 
held. He is often slow in toilet training and likes to put 
objects in his mouth. He needs immediate gratification 
of his needs and may appear demanding and unreasonable 
because he is anxious, cannot understand delays and cannot 
comprehend other people’s intentions and explanations. 

While all these peculiarities may be easy to explain, they 
are in practice often difficult to live with. Parents and 
siblings develop specific ways of dealing with them. The 
impact of parental attitudes is frequently dramatically 
illustrated in the personality development of deaf children. 
Amongst the young deaf children that come to a diagnostic 
clinic one can distinguish two types: we see some children 
that are lively, outgoing, responsive and imitative. They 
are sensitive to expressive gestures. They are alert to 
visual social clues and seem to be in constant effective 
contact with those around them. The parents of such 
children are usually delighted with them; they are sure 
that the child understands everything that he sees. Their 
only concern is the delay of speech and lack of response to 
auditory stimuli. They communicate with him through 
gestures and vivid facial expressions. Often the child 
learns spontaneously to read lips some. He is included 
in all family activities. This child usually belongs in a 
family that is accustomed to lively emotional interaction 
between its members. 

In contrast to this friendly group of young deaf children 
we find others that seem aloof, sober and easily withdrawn. 
They have very little contact with people, do not try to 
get clues from facial expressions and do not seem to expect 
any comfort from interpersonal exchange. They may show 
interest in materials and objects, may quickly learn how to 
put things together, but they are apt to acquire these skills 
through their own manipulations and experimentations 
rather than through imitation. Frequently we find this 
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type of child living in a family that largely depends on 
language for interpersonal contact; the parents and siblings 
of these patients are not accustomed to demonstrations of 
affection. They may perhaps know how to express their 
feelings in words but not in gestures. They find it impos- 
sible to communicate with their deaf child and profess that 
they do not know what he feels or thinks. They are usually 
suspicious of mental retardation and are deeply disappoint- 
ed. They are apt to become impatient and frustrated 
when they cannot get their ideas across to the child who 
does not understand them and is only aware of angry and 
insistent facial expressions. He gathers that he is not 
living up to expectations and finds his experiences and 
interactions with people rarely rewarding and agreeable. 
Thus he develops an aloof and withdrawn attitude and be- 
comes more interested in objects than in people. These 
are usually the children who are later rather difficult to 
train because they have to learn first of all to derive satis- 
factions from social exchange and language. 

I have tried to show first how the child’s constitutional 
impairment modifies his ability to adjust to his environ- 
ment and renders him more dependent on emotional sup- 
port. We have then seen how the families’ ways and 
attitudes can influence the deaf child’s own personality 
and may prepare the ground for future social adjustment. 
Such principles are, of course, well enough known in child 
development—it seems useful to remember them when 
dealing with deaf children. They help us to understand 
and evaluate each child’s individual situation. 

But the picture remains incomplete without careful at- 
tention to medical factors that contribute to the develop- 
ment of the child. While this may seem self-evident to 
those working in a medical setting, it may not always be 
foremost in the thinking of educators. Let me therefore 
only mention briefly a few medical considerations that 
seem of importance here: 

Deafness may frequently be but one facet of a defective 
nervous system. For example a combination of impaired 
hearing and cerebral palsy is common, and the latter may 
seriously impair the speech musculature, thereby greatly 
hampering speech training. Mental defects may frequently 
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complicate these conditions creating even more problems 
for education and speech training. 

Meningitis is a frequent cause of deafness but just as it 
injures the auditory apparatus, so it may cause cerebral 
damage. Careful psychological follow up in such cases 
often reveals poor attention spans, impaired learning 
ability and often more or less serious perceptual motor 
difficulties. Frequently a period of development after the 
illness is required before the intellectual defects become 
apparent to any type of examination. Recovery can be 
extended over a period of several years, and may often be 
incomplete. Frequently behavior difficulties develop when 
parents and teachers fail to make the required concessions. 
Under such circumstances it is important to decide properly 
how soon after illness speech training should be started 
and how it can be adapted to the child’s learning difficulty. 

Another area of interest concerns the age at which deaf- 
ness has set in: Common belief has it that the younger the 
child, the better he will adjust to his handicap and therefore 
get along in life. In reality the problem is more complex 
than that—it is necessary to define whether “getting 
along” means being content, resigned or effective. When 
older children suddenly acquire a handicap such as deafness 
or blindness they go emotionally through a trying and 
bewildering experience which always needs the utter con- 
sideration on the part of the adults. The same is true of 
children who after an illness or accident become mentally 
impaired and are aware of their newly acquired short- 
comings. In this latter group we find, however, that in 
the long run older children often continue to be more 
effective than those that were injured at earlier stages of 
their development. Even if they are left with noticeable 
difficulties in certain areas of mental functioning they 
learn to circumvent these better than if they had acquired 
them earlier. Their previous normal development has 
equipped them with useful patterns of actions and enables 
them to solve some of the problems which they encounter. 
In other handicaps some aspects might be different, others 
perhaps similar to these findings. Blind children for in- 
stance learn to rely on sounds, smell and touch better when 
they are very young and, therefore, learn to orient them- 
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selves through these; still—as we have seen with the deaf— 
they also miss out on many of the most basic experiences of 
the normal child. Here again the person who lost sight 
later and had normal experiences in his background is richer 
in information and better equipped than the congenitally 
blind. But I am no expert in the field of the blind as I am 
not in the field of the deaf. In this respect I shall not even 
venture any opinions about the deaf. I wanted only to 
point out the problem which practically and theoretically 
should be of interest to educators and psychologists alike. 

May I close these short and sketchy remarks with a plea 
to you as educators of the handicapped; let us look at our 
patients carefully in the light of what is known about child- 
ren and principles of development. Let us consider each 
child as an individual with a personal life-history. Let us 
describe and study the deviations from normal development 
that must have resulted from his handicap. Let us ac- 
knowledge and respect those rather than deny them. This 
will help us to serve our patients best. 


Necrology 
Dr. PercitvaL HALL 


Dr. Percival Hall died November 7, 1953, in Washington, 
D. C. He was the son of Asaph and Angeline Stickney 
Hall. He was born in the old Georgetown section of 
Washington, D. C., on September 16, 1872. 

Dr. Hall was taught at home during his early years before 
entering Columbian Preparatory School, later Columbian 
University, now The George Washington University. He 
later transferred to Harvard where he majored in engi- 
neering and mathematics and was graduated with a B.A., 
magna cum laude, in June, 1892. 


Dr. Hall became interested in the deaf through his 
friendship with Allan Bradshaw Fay, son of Edward Allen 
Fay, a member of the faculty of Gallaudet College. He 
became a member of the Normal Training Class of Gallaudet 
College of 1893. For two years he taught at the New York 
School for the Deaf. In 1895 he became a member of the 
faculty at Gallaudet College. Dr. Hall was granted the 
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M.A. degree from The George Washington University 
where he also did work toward a doctorate. In 1914 The 
George Washington University conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from Gal- 
laudet College in 1935. 

Aside from his duties as a teacher of mathematics Dr. 
Hall served as secretary to Edward Miner Gallaudet and 
worked closely with the members of the Normal Training 
Department, now the Graduate Department of Education. 
In 1910 he was appointed the second president of Gal- 
laudet, holding this position until June 16, 1945, when he 
was appointed President-Emeritus. 

Dr. Hall was a member of the National Research Council 
and was instrumental in having a survey made of schools 
for the deaf in the United States. He established the 
Research Department in Gallaudet College, appointing as 
its first director, Irving 8S. Fusfeld, Vice-President of Gal- 
laudet College, the present head of the department. Dr. 
Hall served as President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, and as chairman of its 
Executive Committee. He was a member of the Cosmos 
Club, the Powatan Club, the Delta Upsilon Fraternity, the 
Harvard Club of Washington, the Federal Schoolman’s 
Club of Washington, and the Rotary International. He 
was also chairman of the World War I Draft Board and of 
the Board of Directors of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian. 

He leaves his wife, Ethel Taylor Hall, two sons, Jonathan, 
a member of the biological faculty of Gallaudet College and 
Percival, Jr., special assistant to President Leonard M. 
Elstad of Gallaudet College, a daughter, Marion Fisher, and 
eight grand children. 

Memorial services were held for Dr. Hall at All Souls’ 
Church, Unitarian, in Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1953. 

Dr. Hall was identified so closely with the work for the 
deaf that it is sometimes difficult to realize that entirely 
apart from his work with the deaf was his place as a citizen 
of the city of Washington, D. C. Unlike most residents of 
the capital city, he was born in the District of Columbia, 
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and spent his entire life in Washington. The following 
editorial from The Sunday Star gives some glimpse of the 
place he held in the city of Washington. 


DR. PERCIVAL HALL 


It is difficult to think of Dr. Percival Hall as gone from this 
world. He was so much alive, so enthusiastic about living, so 
anxious and willing to help others to live that it seems incredible 
that his career has ended. Up toa few days ago he was as vigorous 
and active of mind as most men half his age. Even cruel physical 
suffering did not defeat his brave spirit. He was cheerful, un- 
complaining, philosophic until the last. 

Washington was Dr. Hall’s home except for the few years he 
spent at Harvard and teaching in New York. A son of a great 
and famous astronomer, he might have followed his father into the 
celestial branch of science. For a while he planned to be an engi- 
neer. Then he decided to make a profession of mathematics. A 
young friend interested him in the problems of instructing the deaf 
and the partially deaf. He joined the faculty of Gallaudet College 
in 1895, became its president in 1910, became president emeritus 
in 1945. 

But it was not as a skilled administrator merely that Dr. Hall 
served the only institution of higher learning for those Americans 
handicapped by defective hearing. He remained a teacher for 
half a century, conducting classes in business law as well as in 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry. : Coincidentally he wrote innu- 
merable articles for the press on his specialties, lectured from coast 
to coast, appeared repeatedly before congressional committees, was 
a public-spirited citizen and a faithful Unitarian church official. 

Such a personality is not lost by accident of death. The influ- 
ence of Dr. Hall will continue to be a foree for good far into the 
future. He will be remembered as a benefactor not only of the 
deaf but of humanity at large. 

The Sunday Star, November 15, 1953. (Washington, D. C.) 


Although interested in many civic, religious, and profes- 
sional groups, Dr. Hall’s chief interest was in the college 
deaf students. The esteem which the deaf held him is 
perhaps best expressed by the following tribute given to him 
on September 16, 1942, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, and his fiftieth anniversary in the work with the 
deaf. 


A SILENT TRIBUTE 
Fifty years ago last June a young man from Georgetown was 
graduated from Harvard University. During the preceding 
Christmas holidays he had been a guest on Kendall Green at the 
home of his college roommate, Allan B. Fay. While visiting here 
he learned of the interesting work in which his friend’s father was 
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engaged. As a result he began his life’s work one evening during 
the following September, 1892, when he was enrolled as a student 
in the Normal Training Department of Gallaudet College. The 
wheels of Time move swiftly and tonight, fifty years later, we are 
gathered on another September evening, to wish that young 
Harvard graduate peace and happiness on the anniversary of his 
seventieth birthday, and to offer him our sincere thanks for his 
splendid and courageous work on our behalf. Although this 
greeting must be silent, it is, even so, deep from our hearts as 
tonight, we, the deaf in America, pay tribute to our friend, Dr. 
Percival Hall. 


American Annals of the Deaf, September, 1942, p. 389. 


KENNETH W. BRALY 


Dr. Kenneth W. Braly died July 1, 1953, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. From 1947 until his death he was Senior Psy- 
chologist for the Advisement Service of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. This service entailed much work in special 
education. A memorial fund is being established by Dr. 
Braly’s friends and colleagues in the Los Angeles Public 
Schools. The memorial fund will be used for some schol- 
arly purpose. Stanley L. Singer, Advisement Service, 124 
Loma Drive, Los Angeles 26, California, is in charge of the 
fund. 

Dr. Braly was graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1927. He took his M.A. from The University of Ne- 
braska and his Ph.D. in Psychology from Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was granted his M.A. from Gallaudet College 
in 1935 and later taught and did research work in the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, later working with the deaf in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. He was in the U.S. Army during 
World War II doing some work with deafened soldiers. 


Changes in Administration 


Changes in Administration 


District oF COLUMBIA 


Two top-level administrative promotions at Gallaudet 
College have been announced by Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
President. 

Dr. Irving 8. Fusfeld, Dean since 1939, has been named 
Vice President of Gallaudet College. In this capacity Dr. 
Fusfeld will direct and coordinate all research activity. 

A member of the college staff since 1916, Dr. Fusfeld 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees at Columbia; and an 
A.M. degree from Gallaudet, as a Normal Fellow. In addi- 
tion, he holds the honorary degree of Litt.D. from Gallaudet. 
He is the author of numerous scholarly papers related to 
the deaf; and was editor, from 1920 to 1943, of the American 
Annals of the Deaf. 

Dr. George E. Detmold, Dean of Instruction since 1952, 
has been named to succeed Dr. Fusfeld as Dean of the 
College. He will have supervision over all instructional 
activities. 

Dr. Detmold received his A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Cornell University; and a Teachers College profes- 
sional diploma in higher educational administration from 
Columbia University. He has taught English at Cornell 
and at Wells College; and also served at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as Assistant on Admissions. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1954 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Impairments 
Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related matters, 
write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York 
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the latest electronic mir 


ACTUAL SIZE! 


Thanks to this tiny 
transistor you now 
get up to twice the 


power. 


Here is the electronic marvel that startled 
the scientific world—that the government has 
already put to secret use—that seems destined 
to perfect such modern wonders as wrist 
radios and mechanical brains—now made 
available to the public for the first time 
by SONOTONE. 

Yes, here in the first hearing aid of its kind, 
SONOTONE uses the tiny germanium transistor 


SONOTONE | 
CORPORATION | 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


the 


Another Sonotone FIRST 


acle 


is here at last to bring you better 
hearing at less operating cost. 


—generally described as ‘‘the size of a pea’’— 
to offer all hard of hearing people the benefits 
of this revolutionary discovery. 

It packs up to twice the power into the 
smallest SONOTONE in history—into the thin- 
nest hearing aid that we have ever seen. 
Operating costs are reduced more than 50%. 


Other SONOTONE Products: 
Sub-miniature vacuum tubes. 
Cathode ray electron guns for television tubes. 
Nickel cadmium storage batteries for the armed 
services. 


“TITONE” phonograph pick-up cartridges. 


Fill out this coupon to receive complete information. 


_ SONOTONE CORP. 
Dept. K-113, Elmsford, New York. 


Please send me full information on the 
new SONOTONE TRANSISTOR HEARING 
AI. 


| 
| 
| 
rs, | 
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What makes sound movies 
so effective for teaching 
normal children? 


SEEING plus HEARING! 


The same principle makes C H RO M 0VOX such a 


dynamic medium for teaching 
the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. 


Chromovox is excep- 
tionally easy to install 
and operate. Comes 
complete with micro- 
phone, 3 headsets, 3 
basic tapes. 40 tapes 
in all are available. 


Here’s how Chromovox works: 

1. Captures the child’s interest—His 
eyes quickly focus on moving 
tapes with bold, black picture— 
phrase combinations. 

2. Holds attention—Simultaneously, 
he hears the teacher speak the 
word or phrase through the high- 
fidelity compression audio system. 
3. Corrects mistakes—When the 
child makes an error in breath, 
voiced or nasal sounds, the teacher 
flicks a switch lighting a color cor- 
rection window. 


( HROMOVOX 


1 O'N 


4. Increases teacher's effectiveness 
—With Chromovox the teacher is 
released from the time-consuming 
chore of cutting, pasting, drawing, 
and lettering pictures and words. 
Chromovox offers some 40 tapes 
from the basic Babbling Reel to 
the advanced Baseball Reel. 

Addition of extension boxes 
provides audio system for up to 15 
pupils. Write for information, 
prices and details on FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. 


Caledonia 


Ele ere & Transformer Corp 
aledonia, N Y 
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Back Issues of the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders from colleges and universities for back issues 
of the ANNALS which we are unable to fill because the supply of some 
numbers has been exhausted. We wish copies of the following back 
numbers. The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear will pay the express 
charges to anyone sending in the back issues. 


October, 1870 September, 1906 November, 1909 
April, 1892 September, 1907 May, 1910 
January, 1895 January, 1908 May, 1912 
April, 1895 May, 1909 September, 1915 
January, 1906 September, 1909 January, 1953 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFEOTIVES IN SPEECH 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF- ‘HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. ‘ip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFEOTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
For further information, address 
DR. HELEN 8. LANE, Principal 


818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


Lightweight, portable 
@ Battery-operated 
@ More Power Output 
@ Less Distortion 
@ True Dynamic Receiver) 
@ Flat Response 
@ Exceptional Battery 
Life 
Overall Dimensions 
3x 4x 4% 


Literature Upon Request 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 
1222 West Washington Bivd., 
LOS ANGELES. 7, CALIF. 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 


degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 


hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positions 
in schools for the deaf 


One year course leading to 
degree of Master of Science 
in Education 


Professional Diploma in Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary Schoo! 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


90% or au 
AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 


No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
child be denied auditory 
training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 
into the home—softens 
the transition from 
home to classroom! 


Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

.- the bond of faith instilled 
by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EAR. 
Yes, TRAIN-EAR enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 
he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 
in the classroom. Write today for 
illustrated brochure. 


4 
THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


ROOM K-98, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker’’ microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without nolice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


SEND TODAY 
FOR HELPFUL FREE 


LITERATURE 
= 


ZENITH 
THE REHABILITATION 
Department of ZENITH RADIO 

CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, 


has a portfolio containing folders and booklets on 
hearing aids and problems of the hard-of-hearing. 


We believe many schools and other organizations 
will find these reprints ideal for distribution to 
students, nurses, rehabilitation counselors, social 
workers and the general public. 

Write today for the ZENITH portfolio which we 
shall be pleased to send you without obligation. 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith Television, FM and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Rehabilitation Dept., 5801 West Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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ENITH 


the DIFFERENCE between 


a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@® FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nee- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@ BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 


@® TIME TESTED—in use since 1948 in outstand- 
ing Schools, Universities and Clinics 


@ TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 


Warren. INC. 


TRAINING TOOLS 


THE CHOICE OF THE PROFESSION — 


Warren Custom 
Built Desk Model 
D-1 


Output jack provided so 
that THREE individuals 
can be accommodated at 
one time. Special termi- 
nal on front panel with 
calibrated control so TV, 
RADIO or PHONO can 
be used with the unit. 
Designed for individuals 
with severe hearing 
losses. Excellent for ex- 
ecutive board meetings 
and shut-in’s to help them 
enjoy radio and tele- 
vision, also pre-school 
children. You will find 
the D-1 flexible. 


oci atio 
hard of 


“As they Hear ... So shall they Speak” 


Hearing SOUND is important—but not most important. Each 
round is an_ individual pattern. AUDITORY TRAINING 


EQUIPMENT must reproduce these sound patterns accurately 
so that the user may build a foundation of words that will 
produce a_ useful lan- 
guage. To attain this 
goal make GATED 
COMPRESSION your 
choice and that’s 
WARREN of course! 


Warren Custom Built 


Portable Model D-2 
Output jack provided 
so that THREE indi- 
viduals can be accom- 
modated at time. 
Special terminal on 
front panel with cali- 
brated control so TV or 
RADIO can be_ used. 
Unit is housed in port- 
able carrying case con- 
taining THREE SPEED 
TURNTABLE, the 
latest type ceramic crys- 
tal cartridge with pre- 
cious metal tipped needle 
—plays all records. Rec- 
ommended for home or 
classroom use, 


Warren Custom Built Professional 
Model T-2 

For use with FOUR to TWENTY students.. 
Full mixing with THREE microphone circuits 
and built-in THREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
Ceramic crystal pick-up with precious metal 
tipped needle—plays all records. Input termi- 
nal on front panel with calibrated control so 
Recorder, TV, Motion Picture Sound, or noise 
generator can be used, 


Jay L. arren, Inc. 


Medical Electronics 
5 NO. WABASH AVE . CHI 


Designed for Bette 
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D-1 
0-2 
Our close 3° m with edu- 
cators of the hearing has T-2 
enabled us to a complete | 
series of Auditory Training Units Ui fi 
with finest tone qualities at high ih “ 
H\ amplitude over 2 wide range- ie 
Gated Compression Amplifica- 
4 tion is an pressive WARREN 
development in which the ele- 
n ments ‘of speech are amplified to Ae 
a predetermined amplitude, 
maintaining configuration of : 
\¥ speech at high intensity levels. 
This «palanced hearing” feature, 
heretofore unattainable, yet long 
rip desired, enables puilding of 
rhythmical sound and speech 
Till patterns and places WARREN 
units in 1st place among EW 7 
cators. : 
vv 
Hearing 
CAGO 2. ILk 


Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—-NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, BICYCLING, 
TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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a TRANSISTOR 


HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 
and TONAL PERFECTION 


‘ei e Anybody can make a tran- 
sistor hearing aid—but only Otarion 
can make an Ofarion. 

The Oftarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Otarion famous. 


When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION” 


Ofarion ine. 
4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FounDED 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman.............. Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
eS eee ee Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
S. Richard Silverman, Chairman.............. Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
yer... Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. MacDonald.............. British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C. 
5-0! West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boyd Melson; Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Virgil W. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 
John A. Klein, Chairman.......... Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley ee Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. J. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chafrman.......cccecvces Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
Virgil W. Epperson.............. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman...........0...0005 Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
ward W. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
o's e's Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet E. McLaughlin, Chairman.............. Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
PROGRAM 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Chairman............ Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 

Art—William H. Grow.............. Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison. ...Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts. .California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder...............eeeeee: Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


Publications—Powrie V. Gallaudet College, Washington, 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett.............. Tilinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Health and Physical Education—James Spink. . Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce............ Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust.................. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Speech—Josephine Carr..............0eeeee Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Reading—Margaret H. Gruver.......... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, RR. E. 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus.............. California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


Social Studies—Paul C. Bird.............. West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. V2. 
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